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People who have examined the new fied you have received full value for the 
Master De Luxe Chevrolet marvel at its money paid for it. This new Chevrolet 
quality. Very likely you will marvel, too /ovctWe- We ot-loyteme) Mla- hisbelcancoletelcamme Ga-menet-ibtarg 

. because Chevrolet has made this car SJ obbela Mm oyutcdstaciar-t ius mids el eelelstcr-belemesttlace 
so big and sturdy—so fine in every part The most surprising thing of all is that 

that it no longer looks or acts like a its prices are among the lowest and that 
low- pri car! The most pleasing result it gives the greatest operating economy 
of this high quality manufacture is that in Chevrolet history. But, as we have 
the Master De Luxe will continue to give said before, quality is remembered all the 
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real satisfaction long after you are satis- more pleasantly when price is so low. 
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Chevrolet's low delivered prices and easy G.M.A.C. terms. A General Motors Value 


CHEVROLET, 
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TURRET-TOP BODY BY FISHER (WITH NO DRAFT VENTILA- 
TION): 3, IMPROVED KNEE-ACTION RIDE . .« BLUE= 
2 © ee ee en 0 2 OC . . WEATHERPROOF 
CABLE-CONTROLLED BRAKES .. . SHOCK-PROOF STEERING 
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THE QUALITY OF PRESIDENT 
PERFORMANCE STEMS STRAIGHT 
FROM CHAMPION CRAFTSMANSHIP 
ee 9 

HERE is no substitute for crafts- 

manship in the construction of an 
automobile. Notwithstanding all the 
marvels of modern automatic ma- 
chinery, it still takes workmen of 
skill, experience and integrity to turn 
out a fine car. 

That is why the President is so 
singularly flawless. The average age 
of the men who build it is almost 
exactly forty years. There isn’t a 


transient workman in Studebaker’s 
employ. The average length of service 
exceeds ten years and numbers of 
these artisans have been on their 


jobs twenty-five to fifty years. 


The President holds unchallenged 
all records for speed and endurance 
from 3,000 to 30,000 miles. It is the 
most restful; most obedient car in the 
world —and that can be proved. With 
its roomy custom body of steel=rein- 
forced-by-steel and compound hy- 
draulic brakes, it is the safest car 
built —and that can be proved. Try a 


Presidentand you will buya President. 


PRS 


TH E ewe. eae? NEW 1935 


PRESIDENT. 


KER CHAMPION...$1245 and up 
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“Dear Mr. Editor:” 


God-Given Inventions 


“You mention two new golf balls as fol- 
lows : ‘still greater distance’ ; ‘streamlining 
to prevent slicing. Now just those two 
suggestions if I can run them down will 
be worth the price of admission to Fores 
for this year. Where, oh where, might I 
find these God-given inventions?”—T. B. 
MELpruM, president, Hollywood Vogue, 
Inc., Hollywood, Calif. 

The names of the manufacturers 
have been sent to Mr. Meldrum.— 

THe Eprrors. 


FORBES vs. Daily Worker 


“As examples of organs representative 
of both ends playing against the middle, | 
am recommending that all my acquaintances 
peruse ‘Forpes Funnies’ and ‘The Daily 
Worker.” To facilitate my efforts to 
broaden your circulation, I would suggest 
that you advise R. W. Schabacker to go 
one step further by editing a jockey and 
scratch sheet.”"—A. F. Hate, Melrose, 
Mass. 


Selling Course 


“I wish to thank you for the magazines 
you sent us for class work in response to 
our request. There is no question that the 
series on America’s Most Successful Sales- 
men will add to the interest in the course 
on selling. May these articles be the 
means of bringing back to normal some 
men who feel there is nothing left for 
them.”—A. J. Sniper, Irvington High 
School, Irvington, N, J. 


Impressive Courage 


“T have been particularly impressed with 
the courage you have used in frankly ex- 
pressing your views, and in spite of the 
fact that certain of such articles are, in ef- 
fect, critical of the Administration, and im- 
portant financial and business executives 
and their policies.” —E# B; -RREEMAN, presi- 
dent, B. F. Sturtévant Canpany, Boston, 
Mass. 


bs 
Taste in’ Getton 


“T am very much in accord with your 
policy of trying to get the government out 
of business. We have had quite a taste of 
it in the cotton business, and the sooner 
theywqitit the better, I think.”—C. A. De- 
BRANGRINE, Augusta, Ga. 


Insult 


“I do not care to have youf magazine 
come to my desk. After spending some 
years as Vice Consul of the U. S. to Japan, 
teaching economics for years, to say 
nothing of studying the whole utilities ques- 
tion in the U. S. and other countries, ! 
regard your articles as an insult to any 
man who knows the facts and abuses 0! 
utilities in the U. S. I am sure you clearly 
understand the increasing cost of living i? 
the U. S. has behind it ComBINATIONS 
which place the consumer at their mercy. 
If these abuses are not corrected by sensible 
reasoning the situation will grow worse. 
We cannot spend millions in education to 
teach people to think, and refuse to allow 
them to think.”"—E. R. Fu_Kerson, Canen 
City, Cole. 
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THE NEW DEAL was 
launched March 4, 1933. 
After operating more than 
two years, a larger national 
deficit than ever before envisioned in peace time is offi- 
cially estimated for its third year—$4,500,000,000. 
Doesn’t this suggest, even to New Dealers themselves, 
that they have been on the wrong track? Notwithstand- 
ing excess expenditures approximating $8,000,000,000, 
largely with a view to remedying unemployment, the 
total idle to-day is greater than it was a year ago and 
the national breadline is shockingly longer than it ever 
was under the Old Deal. 

Judging by his attitude and actions, President Roose- 
velt has not yet learned that America cannot become 
genuinely prosperous unless and until confidence has 
been inspired among the employing and investing classes, 
among those who fill pay envelopes and supply capital 
for enterprise. Instead of manifesting a desire to co- 
operate with responsible citizens, Mr. Roosevelt has 
lately become more demagogic than ever before, vying 
with Huey Long in proposing vote-catching schemes to 
confiscate wealth and to appeal to the most thriftless 
and least efficient classes. 

Tragic! Painfully tragic! Washington having found 
itself incapable of re-employing the unemployed millions, 
despite breath-taking disbursement of taxpayers’ money, 
surely should ere long come to its senses, reverse its 
political maneuvering, and extend reasonable encourage- 
ment to the employing classes to accomplish the direly- 
desired objective. 

The way to revive business employment is not to fasten 


heavier and heavier tax burdens upon business and in- 
dustry. 


Deficit bigger than ever 
after three years 


THE PRESIDENT of one 
nationally-known, _ successful 
business, and the sales mana- 
ger of an important unit in a 
leading automotive corporation, who has been achieving 
an extraordinary record, gave me similar answers when 
I quizzed them on how they had been. able to lick the 
depression. Explained the president: “Our chairman 
watches Washington. I devote myself entirely to push- 
ing business. I’ll go anywhere where there is prospect 
of an order, even a small order. I fly everywhere, to 
save time. No geod, but only harm, can come from 
every executive in an organization worrying himself 
to death over Washington. I impress upon my fellows 
that it’s up to us to make the business go; that if we 
depend upon Washington we won't get anywhere—ex- 
cept into the red.” This company has made money every 
depression year. 

Said the sales manager: “The big boss himself fol- 
lows closely what’s happening at Washington. So, there’s 
no need for me to get jittery over that end of the busi- 
ness. My job is to expand sales of cars and trucks. I 
have visited every part of the country and told all deal- 
ers and salesmen that the big chief will look after Wash- 
ington and that their job is to push sales. This plan has 
worked. In less than five months this year, we passed 
our sales mark for the whole of last year.” 

Is there not a suggestion in this for heads of corpora- 
tions all over the land? 


Suggestion for heads of 
corporations 


x 


Equality isn’t possible. Nature produces 
both giant oaks and puny weeds. 
* 


“Make hay while the sun shines’—but 
cultivate the soil when it rains. 
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among business men towards Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has developed. 

Convinced that his increasingly “anti’’ 
policies and ambitions would gravely injure 
America’s wellbeing and her place among 
world powers, they have decided that the 
time has come to act boldly in self-defense 
and in the national interest, regardless of 
possible political reprisals. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s vehement, not to say 
fanatical, insistence that Congress endorse 
his “death sentence” against utility holding 
companies, despite objections by a majority 
of Federal legislators, proved the last straw. It caused 
men of affairs to give up all hope of co-operation from 
the President in expediting economic and employment 
recovery. 

It convinced them that the President has become so 
dictatorial, so wedded to personal prejudices, that noth- 
ing could be gained by seeking to placate and work 
hand-in-hand with him. 

They are greatly heartened by two recent occurrences: 

First, the Supreme Court’s outlawing of NRA. 

Second, the decisive refusal of the House to obey his 
peremptory demand that utility holding companies be 
beheaded. 

Instead of the whole nation being at the mercy of one 
arm of the government, at the mercy, indeed, of one 
man, as it largely has been for more than two years, 
the Supreme Court has asserted its independence and 
so, now, has the third branch of government, Congress. 

Deep significance underlies the revolt of the people’s 
representatives, according to the analysis of men of 
affairs. It reflects, in their judgment, far-spread public 
opposition to President Roosevelt’s punitive, destructive, 
anti-business program, a program which contemplated 
the dismemberment of our largest and foremost enter- 
prises in all industries; in other words, the death of big- 
ness in business. 

Furthermore, employers are encouraged by the oppo- 
sition vigorously expressed in and out of Congress to 
President Roosevelt’s share-the-wealth tax proposals. 
Huey Long’s enthusiasm for punishing investors in our 


A PRONOUNCED change in aititude 


leading business organizations far more severely than 
investors in minor enterprises is not generally shared by 
law-makers any more than by thoughtful citizens 
throughout the land. Why a heavier Federal tax should 
be imposed on the thrifty individual or family who has 
invested savings in U. S. Steel, General Motors, General 
Electric, International Harvester, Standard Oil, Chrysler, 
United Fruit or any other organization affording vast 
employment, than on individuals and families who have 
entrusted their savings to the managers of smaller con- 
cerns is no more understandable, no more rational, no 
more reasonable than would be the imposition of heavier 
Federal taxes on each resident of New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Detroit, Los Angeles, than on each resident 
of smaller communities. 
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to Fight 


Roosevelt 


Since when did progress, growth, success 
become a crime, warranting and demanding 
discriminatory punishment? 

Has littleness or bigness played the 
greater part in raising America to the very 
forefront among the nations of the world: 

The whole idea, the whole principle is 
repugnant to Americans and Americanism, 

Having lost faith that President Roose- 
velt’s primary objective is to hasten the 
restoration of business activity and em- 
ployment, having become convinced that 
he is guided by political opportunism, that 

- he aspires to gather into his own hands 
unprecedented and un-American dictatorial powers, re- 
sponsible industrialists and business leaders have con- 


- cluded that they must turn, not to Mr. Roosevelt, but 


to Congress and to the Supreme Court, particularly the 
latter, for co-operation in saving the country from fur- 
ther disruption and distress. 

Almost every revolutionary New Deal measure will, 
if written into the statute books, be submitted to the 
Supreme Court for adjudication of its constitutionality. 

Under the threat of dismemberment and disaster, 
heads of important enterprises have decided to run the 
risk of being “cracked-down” on by Washingtonians. 
They mean to appeal to the courts for fair treatment. 

In a sense, the Presidential campaign will be waged 
from now on, waged without gloves. 

* 
The man who over-values money 


under-values life. 
* 


CELEBRATION of Inde- 
pendence Day this year in- 
spired reflections, not on our 
independence, but our inter- 
dependence. Part of our national economic distress is 
due to worldwide attempts to establish intense national- 
ism. New Dealers have sought to act independently of 
business and industry, with lamentable unemployment 
and breadline results. The President and Congress have 
attempted to act entirely independently of the Consti- 
tution and were chagrined when they were brought up 
with a round turn. Too many employers have exhibited 
a spirit of independence in dealing with their workers. 
Similarly, too, many labor leaders have sought to prove 
their “independence.” 

The need within our own shores and throughout the 
whole world to-day is not for more “independence,” but 
for a realization of our fundamental inter-dependence. 
We need harmony between nations. We need harmony 
between our government and governed. We need har- 
mony between labor leaders and business leaders. We 
need harmony between employers and employed. Be- 
tween agriculture and industry. 

Slowly, extremely slowly, this fundamental truth is 
being recognized. By and by all nations and all classes 
in every nation will awaken to the inexorable truth that 
we are our brother’s keeper. 


Reflections on this year's 
Independence Day 
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TRAGEDY: An intimate friend, 
an ex-college chum, of Francis H. 
Sisson, vice-president of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York, 
tells me that Frank died of a broken 
heart. 

High-minded, honest, honorable, 
long associated with an institution 
which indulged in no hanky-panky 
tricks, Frank took painfully to heart 
the aspersions cast on the whole bank- 
ing profession. 

Only a few weeks before he died, 
although still in normal health, he 
confessed to his college mate that he 
had no more fight left in him, that 
he felt humiliated, discouraged, dis- 
gusted. 

My observation and experience are 
that far more men of eminence who 
suffer setbacks die from a broken 
heart than the world imagines. Ci- 
troen, the Ford of France, is the lat- 
est example. 


PRESIDENT Roosevelt’s stock 
has started declining. 


DEMOCRATIC political prophets 
are not now so cocksure about the 
result in November next year. 


AMONG a goodly number of ex- 
ecutives who have successfully pi- 
loted their enterprises through the 
stormy seas of depression: 

Wa ter Girrorp, American Telephone & 

Telegraph. 

SEWELL L. Avery, Montgomery Ward and 

U. S. Gypsum. 

Tuomas J. Watson, International Busi- 
ness Machines. 

R. W. Wooprurr, Coca Cola. 

A. P. Stoan, General Motors. 

E. J. Cornisu, National Lead. 

R. C. Strantey, International Nickel. 

Wa ter P. Curyster, Chrysler Motors. 

WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEarRsT. 

Wa ter C..TEAGLE, Standard Oil of New 

Jersey. 

R. E. Woop, Sears, Roebuck. 
Cyrus H. McCormick and S. G. McAL- 

LISTER, International Harvester. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON HILL, American To- 
bacco. 

F. S. WHEELER and H. W. PHEtps, Amer- 
ican Can. 

Grorce‘F. Jonson, Endicott-Johnson. 

Cotspy M. CHESTER, General Foods. 

C. W. Toms, Liggett & Myers. 

JosEpH WILSHIRE, Standard Brands. 

Puitrp D. Waconer, Underwood-Elliott- 

Fisher. 

C. S. WuHerrett, Pittsburgh Plate Glass. 

SAMUEL ZEMURRAY and F. R. Hart, Uni- 
ted Fruit. 

P. K. Wrictey, Wm. Wrigley, Jr. Co. 

Carte C. Conway and O. C. HurrMan, 

Continental Can. 

KennetH R. Kincssury, Standard Oil 
of California. 


CLOSE-UPS 


OF 


HIGH-UPS 





WALTER GIFFORD 





ROBERT E. WOOD 





COLBY M. CHESTER 





WILLIAM O’NEIL 





WALTER P. CHRYSLER 


WALTER C. TEAGLE 


JOSEPH WILSHIRE 


WILLIAM G. STUBER 











STANDISH Backus, 
Machine. 

Wiutam G. Sruser, Eastman Kodak. 

James F. Bett and D. D. Davis, General 
Mills. 

Ernest WErrR, National Steel. 

Lee MAXWELL and THomas Beck, Cro- 
well Publishing. ' 

T. B. McCase, Scott Paper Company. 

Wit11aAM O’NEtL, General Tire & Rubber. 

Howarp E. Bioop, Norge. 

H. R. Luce, Time and Fortune. 

J. J. Ricks, Union Carbide & Carbon. 

E. C. FAusSTMANN, Royal Typewriter. 

Epwarp K. Davis, Aluminum Company. 

A. E. Duncan, Commercial Credit. 

S. Cray WittiaMms, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco. 

F. A. McKowne, Statler Hotels. 

LaMMmor pu Pont, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours. 


Burroughs Adding 


DO high-ups at Washington know 
that too many “made” jobs can un- 
make a country? 


JUST plain, ordinary, common-or- 
garden courtesy plays a far more im- 
portant part in attaining and main- 
taining business success than is gen- 
erally recognized. High-and-mighti- 
ness sooner or later comes a cropper. 

A colleague sends me the follow- 
ing memorandum. He has never met 
Philip D. Wagoner, the company’s 
head. Therefore, he doesn’t know 
that the attitude he encountered 
among employees and executives is 
but a reflection of the geniality and 
gentlemanliness of Phil. 

Thus: “I have never seen such a 
spirit of courtesy as I found pervad- 
ing Underwood-Elliott-Fisher when 
I visited that organization the other 
day. First, the old gentleman at the 
reception desk was quite friendly. 
When he sent my name in‘to the ex- 
ecutive vice-presilent, the latter re- 
ceived me immediately with extreme 
courteousness; by that I mean he 
seemed to be genuinely thinking of 
how he could most effectively help 
me. 

“When he took me into the of- 
fice of the head of a sales division, 
I noticed that he extended this sales 
manager equally impressive courtesy. 
This convinced me that it was not 
just a case of kow-towing to a writer, 
but that a delightful spirit of courtesy 
pervaded the whole -organization and 
all its dealings.” 

True-blue courtesy has won more 
sales and discourtesy has lost more 
sales than has price. 


TO Washingtonians: Save savers. 
ARE the resignations of business 
leaders from President Roosevelt’s 


Advisory Council significant? 
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PRICE FIXING: 


Refuge of Lunacy? 


ROBERT W. IRWIN 


that the Supreme Court’s NRA 

decision has made an. end of the 
false economics which for so long 
have blocked industrial recovery is 
living in a fool’s paradise. 

That welcome judgment merely 
brought the nation’s problem into 
sharp relief. 

It is quite apparent that the same 
forces and the same beliefs which 
fathered the NRA are still with us. 
On every hand there persists a great 
deal of agitation for production con- 
trol, price fixing, short work weeks, 
and many more of the worst fea- 
tures of the New Deal. The skeleton 
of the Blue Eagle doubtless symbol- 
izes that the bird will return with 
different feathers. 

Moreover, it has become equally 
clear that the issue in the next presi- 
dential campaign will be that of con- 
stitutional revision—the Administra- 
tion’s object being to provide for the 
presently illegal legislation. The stake 
will be the country’s welfare. And 
unless industrial leaders are success- 
ful in giving the people a calm view 
of the facts, we will surely find the 
tepid waters of State socialism rising 
all around us. 

It is not unreasonable, I think, to 
say that if we are to retain the capi- 
talistic system we must recognize its 
fundamental principles, and be will- 
ing to accept and abide by them. 

But this many people refuse to do. 


A: business man who supposes 


Eighth-Grade Economics 


Recovery has been slow in making 
its appearance in America mainly be- 
cause those principles have been di- 
luted with too much foreign philos- 
ophy ; because there has been a failure 
in the creation of new laws and in 
the formation of governmental poli- 
cies to use sound, simple economics 
as a base. I use the term “simple” 
because if there had been applied 
principles well within the compre- 
hension of an eighth-grade student, 
most of our so-called “recovery acts” 
would never have been passed. 
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OBERT W. IRWIN, member of 


the Durable Goods Industries 
Committee, here speaks his mind in 
typical forthright fashion. He heads 
the Robert W. Irwin Company of 
Grand Rapids, one of the nation’s 
largest manufacturers of high-grade 
household furniture; and he was 
chairman of the code authority for 
the furniture industry. Widely 
known as one of the new group of 
spokesmen’ which has 
sprung up in the past few years of 
turmoil, he ‘has been outstandingly 
active in combating the price-fixing 
and production-control phases of the 
New Deal. 


business 


Strangely enough, these threats to 
business come not only from. the 
political quarter but also from certain 
members of industry’s own ranks. 
One of the most illustrious fallacies 
of the New Deal has been the notion 
of price fixing and production con- 
trol. And, sad to say, this piece of 
loose thinking has had as much sup- 
port from ‘some corporate leaders as 
it has had from Washington. 

We shall get nowhere until the 
underlying nonsense of that theory 
is exposed. 

Of all the socially unsound prin- 
ciples of the “new economics” mas- 
querading in the guise of “higher 


ethical standards for business,” per- 
haps none presents so many pitfalls 
as price fixing. Obviously, this is 
squarely opposed to the bulwark of 
capitalism—free and open competi- 
tion. Free competition is often casti- 
gated and stigmatized by such names 
as “ruthless,” “cut-throat,” and so 
on. But, from the standpoint of the 
public’s welfare, what is the truth of 
the matter? 

The living standards of a people 
are based upon and controlled by the 
amount of currently-produced wealth, 
and a proper average living scale is 
dependent upon an equitable distribu- 
tion of such wealth. 

Produced wealth is always distrib- 
uted among four general classes: 

(a) To those directly engaged in 
its production ; 

(b) To those who provide services 
—that is, people employed in distrib- 
ution, transportation and amuse- 
ments; doctors, lawyers, etc. ; 

(c) To government — Federal, 
State and Municipal ; 

(d) To capital—this share being 
in the form of profits, accumulated 
surplus, dividends and so forth. 

Now it is patent that when any 
one class obtains a disproportionate 
share of the wealth, there is a smaller 
share remaining for the other classes. 
Therefore, if we can contrive to re- 
duce the amounts which go to capital 
and government, there will be more 
left for distribution among the people 
engaged in production and services. 

Traditionally, prior to two years 
ago, it was our basic philosophy that 
capital’s share should be limited to 
the amount it might obtain in free 
competition; and that capital should 
be denied any power to increase its 
share beyond that point through 
monopolistic strength and such de- 
vices as price fixing and production 
control. 

This principle is the keystone of 
capitalism and it must stay in place 
or our system will not endure. 

Nevertheless, when the opportunity 
for price fixing and production con- 
trol came along, it was embraced with 
secret satisfaction by many business 
leaders. It was an “out” for them 
—a salvation for those companies 
whose operations were no_ longer 
economic or efficient. 


Spiking Competition 

It is no secret that many heads 
of over-large corporations had for 
years been anxious to shelve the 
Sherman Act, the Clayton Act, and 
the Federal Trade Commission Act. 
They wanted to cover up the ineff- 
ciencies of too large size by stifling 
competition, and those statute laws 
had been adopted to safeguard small 
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industrial units and to 
preserve the policy of free 
competition. The principle 
involved, as originally laid 
down in the Sherman Act, 
was to the effect that capi- 
tal’s return from business 
must be limited to the 
amount obtainable under 
free competition, and that 
any trade, agreements or 
conspiracies which were 
designed to restrain or 
impede competition were 
not in the best interests 
of society. 

Naturally, certain in- 
dustrialists saw in the 
present Administration’s 
policies a chance to spike 
forever those three stat- 
utes, to throw open the 
way to agreements, and 
monopolies. 

The theory advanced 
for this change was that 
profit in industry is nec- 
essary to recovery. That 
is utterly false. Rather, 
profit cannot, should not, 
come until after recovery 
has taken place. An excel- 
lent example is the fact 
that last year one large 
corporation operated only 
thirty-five per cent. of its 
production capacity and yet made a 
substantial profit. To me, that is pal- 
pably unsound and foreign to the 
natural order of things. 

Labor leaders accepted the price- 
fixing phase of NRA for a number 
of reasons. There is a strong hint 
that they favored it mainly because 
of a compact with big business. In- 
dustry would concede labor the right 
to bargain collectively; labor would 
concede industry the right to fix 
prices. 


Skirting the Lunatic Fringe 


But there was also a case of mis- 
taken identity. Somehow, there arose 
a belief that high prices meant high 
wages." The argument ran this way: 
in all periods of prosperity there ex- 
ists a scale of high prices and high 
wages ; therefore, restrict production, 
elevate the prices of commodities, and 
so forth, wages will naturally follow, 
and lo, recovery will be here! 

This type of thinking comes dan- 
gerously close to the lunatic fringe. 
The first fallacy is that in talking of 
wages in terms of dollars, people lose 
sight of the equation, or what the 
dollars will buy. Secondly, while a 
slow, steady rise of prices in the 
normal business cycle is usually an 
excellent sign, it must be brought 





Laws setting minimum wage rates are good, says Mr. Irwin. 


about by a corresponding rising de- 
mand for goods of all kinds. 

But the chief fallacy is that people 
mistake the indication of prosperity 
for the cause. A high scale of prices 
and wages is an indication of good 
times, yes. So are high levels of 
car-loadings, electric-power usage, 
and so forth. But to try to bring 
about prosperity by artificially and 
falsely raising prices by means of 
economic limitation, will obviously be 
no more effective than filling freight 
cars with rubbish and shunting them 
around the country. Car-loadings 
would go up, but who would benefit ? 
As H. G. Wells put it, the theory 
is comparable to boiling the ther- 
mometer to heat the house. 

It must be plain that, to get more 
money into the hands of labor and 
the service professions, the obvious 
way is to let labor produce more and, 
at the same time, lessen the amounts 
which must be given away to capital 
and government. 

Yes, say the adherents of the “new 
economics,” but if prices are allowed 
to fall in ruthless competition, then 
the laboring man’s wages are going 
to go down. The price of everything 
indicates the stored labor therein. 
Raw materials influence very few 
prices. Timber in the stump and coal 





Ewing Galloway 


But why drag price fixing into it? 


All it does is raise prices, cut the worker’s ability to buy, and leave him worse off than before 


in the mine can be bought at frac- 
tions of the eventual prices. 


That’s quite true. But is there 
some reason why minimum wage 
rates cannot be enforced without 
adopting the price-fixing corollary? 
When we find a good, must we go 
hunting for an evil? Would not the 
laborer be better off, making what 
he’s making to-day, if his living costs 
were lower? I am in favor of a 
minimum wage because, although 
labor is a commodity, it cannot await 
a favorable market as can holders of 
other commodities. But I see no 
reason why this cannot be maintained 
without dragging in production-re- 
striction or price-fixing policies. 


Buying vs. Investing 
The usual answer is, of course, 
that such things do not happen; that 
by some strange, mythical process 
capital always gets its fixed share of 
the wealth. 
Now, that simply is not true. 
Normally, capital, in competition 
with other capital, will work for 
whatever return it can get. The 
credit of this country is not staying 
out of industry at the present time 
because of meagre profit possibilities. 
It is staying out because of uncer- 
(Continued on page 22 
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How to Buy a New Automobile 





WILLIAM E. HOLLER 


Vice-President 
and General Sales Manager 
Chevrolet Motor Company 


MAGAZINE editor has asked 
A me this question: “How should 

I go about buying a motor car 
wisely °” 

“Forget who you are and what 
your job is,” he cautioned. “Put your- 
self in the place of the man who is 
ready to buy a new automobile and 
is undecided what to buy. What 
qualities would you demand? 
What questions would you 
ask? What guide would you 
use in making your choice? 

“I scarcely know the dif- 
ference between a radiator 
cap and a spark plug. Think 
of the problem thousands like 
me are faced with in picking 
out a new car. Aren’t there 
some general rules to guide 
us?” 

The answer I gave was 
“Yes and No”’—because no 
two people think alike. 

No two people have the 
same wants and_ wishes. 
Every man is led by his own 
desires, and his desires 
naturally differ from his 
neighbor’s. One wants speed 
and the other gasoline mile- 
age; one, dashing get-away: 
the other, dependability. The 
biases of both are multitu- 


dinous and different. It was 
Tennyson, wasn’t it, who 
said, “A thousand wants 


> 


gnaw at the heels of men”: million 
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It would be impossible, therefore, 
for anyone to build a car entirely 
satisfactory to everybody. 

We can get together on certain 
basic values, however, as in buying a 
refrigerator or washing machine. We 
pick a refrigerator that is well de- 
signed to do its job, that will last, 
that is cheap to operate and maintain. 
We make sure, also, that as it wears 
down, there is an efficient organiza- 
tion near at hand to put it right again. 

It is frequently said there are no 
poor automobiles on the market to- 
day. That’s true—as far as it goes. 
But no car is a good car if it does 
not meet the buyers’ needs. 

A certain expensive Italian car is 
a*wonderful creatioi—but not for 
the American motorist. There are 
only a few places in the United States 
where an owner can get parts and 
service for it. It scarcely fits the 
needs of a buyer who wants continu- 
ous, uninterrupted use of a trans- 
portation unit. 

In any one branch of performance 
only one make of car can be the best. 
Proving-ground tests show that one 
car excels in pickup, another in econ- 
omy, a third in top speed, a fourth 
in riding comfort—but that each, 
while excelling in some particular, 
fails in some other desirable quality. 
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. Smoothness 











Here are the characteristics the American motorist wants in his (935 car, 
in the order of importance, as revealed by questionnaires sent to a 
’ Customer Research Staff 


car-owners by General Motors’ 










Now, suppose one make of car 
that did not surpass all rivals in any 
one of these tests was still found to 
be second or even third in all of them 
—that would be a whale of a good 
car, it seems to me, for it would have 
a maximum of “balance.” 

Its designers easily could alter it 
to make it best in acceleration—but 
they might have to sacrifice economy 
and durability to do so. 

They might make it faster—but at 
a loss in acceleration and hill-climb- 
ing powers. 

They could make it more comfor- 
table, even—but an increase in size 
and weight with a consequent loss of 
performance, and, more importantly, 
a stepping-up of price. 

Too many persons buy a car for 
just one feature that they deem de- 
sirable. 

Some want spectacular pickup, 
which means a preponderance of 
power to weight. The power is there 
but a heavier car of the same power 
would hold the road better at high 
speed, and lasi longer. Some insist 
that their cars must do everything 
“in high.” Thus they sacrifice fuel 
economy. 

Wise buying consists of carefully 
considering in advance just what 
one’s needs are—and then arriving at 
a compromise on qualities 
that conflict. Performance 
must be balanced with econ- 
omy; speed with durability 
and comfort; beauty with 
practicability ; size with first 
cost and upkeep; luxury 
with price, and so on. 

Select a new car as you 


E = would a friend. You want it 
aa” 7 Gh] to be faithful to you in fair 
ew [ weather and foul. Use the 


tactics of a trained news- 
paper man and give the pros- 
pective car a personal inter- 
view. Ask the car to do 
the things and show the 
things that best suit your 
tastes. Establish your stand- 
-ards and then ask the car to 
meet those standards. 

Once you decide on your 
requirements, it is then wise 
buying to decide which of the 
cars within your limits of 
price best fulfills your needs. 
And just as every car has 
some particularly outstanding 
feature and as it is not feas- 








ible for every car to possess every- 
thing, your purchase should be the car 
that combines most of the features 
and qualities you think essential. 

I would want these questions an- 
swered before I bought any car: 

What is the initial cost and what 
will it cost to run? 

Has the car the most modern type 
of body construction and spring sus- 
pension ? 

Is it dependable? 

Has it brakes I can rely on day 
and night, rain or shine? 

Does it waste gas? 

Is it roomy? How does it ride? 
Are the seats comfortable? 

Can I get ventilation without being 
blown to bits? 


Does it handle easily? 

As mileage piles up I will have a 
certain number of inescapable repairs 
and adjustments. Hence, I want to 
know if the dealer selling me this car 
is a reputable man in my community 
who will take care of me then and 
not consider his obligation ended once 
I have bought the car. 

You do not rush into buying a new 
home or a new wardrobe. As with 
them, a car must be a credit socially, 
an- outward manifestation of sound 
character, an evidence of good taste 
and commonsense, and a vehicle that 
will take you wherever you may be 
going with a minimum of risk and 
a maximum of convenience. 

Therefore, don’t be impulsive. 


Don’t fall in love with the first car 
you see. I know one woman who 
bought a roadster in ten minutes and 
spent the rest of the car’s life moan- 
ing over the fact that it had no shel- 
tered seat for her friends. 

Investigate all possibilities before 
signing on the dotted line. As a re- 
sponsible consumer, watch the poli- 
cies of manufacturers and support 
quality whenever it is proved. Be- 
ware of dubious, untried inventions. 

Bear in mind that it’s not a rose- 
bud color job but what’s under the 
hood that makes a car go. A. fancy 
shell does not make a good egg. As 
to speed, remember it’s wiser to travel 
and reach port safely than never to 
end the journey. 





Barzpour (J. E.) Corp. 


CAPITAL TRANSIT Co. 


CEDARBURG CANNERIES 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


Como Mines CoMPANY 
FRANKLIN Rayon Corp. 


NATIONAL STEEL Corp. 
Pactric MILts p 
PacKarp Motor Car Co. 


STRICKLAND COTTON 


Texas & Pactric Ry. Co. 


AMERICAN RoLuinc Mitt Co. 
BILTMORE Darriges COMPANY 


Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co. 


GENERAL Motors CoRPORATION 
GoopyEaR TirE & RusBer Co. 


MontTGoMERY Warp & Co. 
LYNCHBURG DISTILLERY Co. 


REFRIGERATED STEAMSHIP LINE 


MILLs 


TENNESSEE Propucts Corp. 


Union Bac & Paper Corp. 


WorRCESTER STREET Ry. Co. 
WARNER BROTHERS PICTURES 





Durable - Prosperity Roll of Honor - 


These companies are spurring the nation on to recovery now, 
with their courageous buying of durable goods. 


- Placed order for 60 new buses. 


- Will install eleven new, modern passenger elevators in Chicago, 


Ill., store. Cost, $185,000. 


- Completing a $100,000 canning plant at Cedarburg, Wis. 
. Will spend $1,000,000 refitting Evansville, Ind., plant for manu- 


facture of Plymouth cars. 


. Opened new $150,000 mill near Dayton, Nev. 

. Will build $50,000 addition to Providence, R. I., plant. 

. Work is under way to double capacity of Pontiac factories. 

. Goodyear Decatur Mills at Decatur; Ala., recently acquired, will 


be completely remodeled. 


- New building in Greensboro, N. C., will cost $81,000. 
. Remodeling distillery at Lynchburg, Ohio. Cost, $250,000. 


. Great Lakes Steel Corp., subsidiary, placed $1,000,000 order for 
electrical equipment for new steel mills in Detroit, Mich. 


- Purchased 42 printing machines. 
. Installed second assembly line for lower-priced car. 


- Will refrigerate three vessels at Jacksonville, Fla., terminal. Cost, 


, 


- Installed second assembly line for lower-priced car. 


plant. 


- Will build $150,000 plant at Wrigley, Tenn. 


- Ordered 7,700 tons of rails. 


- Purchased $500,000 paper-making machine for new mill at 


Savannah, Ga. 
- Bought three new coaches. 


Company and subsidiaries started construction program that will 


double capacity of studios. 
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- Started work on new $3,500,000 cold mill in Middletown, Ohio. 
- Will erect $1,000,000 factory in Allentown, Pa. 
- Erecting $40,000 building in Atlanta, Ga. 
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“No One Ever 


JAMES K. FREDERICKS 


we refuse to promote him; 

when we raise his pay or we 
refuse to raise it; or even when we 
fire him, we have definite reasons for 
doing so. 

All right, then—why don’t we tell 
the man our reasons? 

A silly question? No. For the 
truth of the matter is that few of us 
give any reasons, and fewer still give 
the real reasons. This weakness of 
us who shape the destinies of men 
under us, this weakness which sends 
men away from our desks shaking 
their heads and muttering “No one 
ever told me,” is one of our besetting 
sins. And we thereby pass up the 
opportunity of a lifetime for real, 
creative, human management of men. 

Frequently, a man’s work does not 
warrant a promotion or an increase 
in wages. This is a signal, I am 
afraid, for most employers to avoid 
that individual as one would a con- 
tagious disease. No doubt, the task 
is difficult ; but it is also fraught with 
the joy of helping a fellow human, 
through greater understanding of 
himself, to be of better service to 
himself and his business. Think of 
it in this way and some of the sting 


Wise. we promote a man, or 


Ewing Galloway 
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Told Me” 





Do you promote a man 
without telling him why? 

Do you get ’em young, treat 
em rough and tell ’em nothing? 

Maybe not. But Mr. Fred- 
ericks takes potshots at still 
other traditional practices — 
shots which are guided by years 


of experience in handliag men. 











is likely to disappear for both you 
and him. 

But let’s consider the man who is 
the recipient of the glad news that 
he is being promoted or his salary is 
being increased. How many of us, 
I wonder, beam all over, act righteous- 
ly beneficent and in general conduct 
ourselves as if we ourselves were 
largely responsible for the good work 
which merits the reward? After all, 
the man who is being rewarded must 
have done something to deserve it. 
If, then, instead of showing obvious 
self-satisfaction, we use this moment 
when the man is in a receptive frame 
of mind to go over some of his short- 


“Everyone hears about 
the trouble with a man 
but the man himself.” 


“We often take away a 
man’s confidence in his 
own ability and never 
give it back.” 


“We bosses are too in- 
clined to spend our time 
on those who show the 
quickest response.” 


comings with him, we shall, I sus- 
pect, be of much greater usefulness. 
Care, of course, should be used to 
avoid taking all the joy out of the 
occasion. . Handing out taffy with 
one hand and castor oil with the other 
a moment later hardly allows suf- 
ficient time to enjoy the candy. 

My point is that even though a 
raise has been granted or a promotion 
bestowed it is not upon a paragon of 
all the virtues but upon a human being 
who still needs help. Strangely 
enough, at this time more than ever 
before. Although a step upwards has 
been achieved, to earn the next will 
demand even more from the man. 
Then how is he to produce just a 
little bit or a lot more? Only if his 
boss helps him. And his boss knows, 
or should know if he is worth his salt, 
in just what respects every man under 
him needs help. 

But too often the boss talks only 
to his superiors about this, or his co- 
equals in the organization; or worse 
yet, he only mumbles about it to him- 
self. Everyone hears about the 
trouble with an individual but the man 
himself, who, after all, must be taken 
into our confidence if we expect him 
to improve. 


Axiomatic? Not at All! 


All this sounds so simple as to be 
axiomatic. But is it? Review in your 
own mind the innumerable times you 
have mentally regretted a man’s 
shortcomings or castigated him tho- 
roughly but silently for certain ac- 
tions or the lack of them. Perhaps 


_kindly utterance on your part would 


have produced all the action your 
heart could desire. 

Such opportunities for helpfulness 
are present, as I have said, even in 
cases of promotion. , This was re- 
cently forcibly brought to mind by 
the case of a man who, while doing 
reasonably good work in a job to 
which he had recently been promoted, 
could, it was felt, do even better. Dis- 
cussion with him developed the fact 
that a certain lack of effort on his 
part was being interpreted as due to 
a feeling of mental superiority when 
it should really have been charged to 
lack of self-confidence. Plenty had 
been said to him about his shortcom- 
ings. But as he overcame them and 
promotions followed, nothing was 
ever said to him about his increasing 
usefulness and the growing confid- 
ence on the part of the management 
in his ability. Perhaps you think he 
should have taken this new respect 
for granted because of his promo- 
tions. Perhaps—but would it not 
have been better for the same organ- 
ization which once beat him up, at 





least mentally, to reverse the process 
and give him a metaphorical pat on 
the back? We took away his con- 
fidence in his own ability and never 
gave it back. 

If we fall down in helping a man 
who is doing a really good job to do 
a better one, imagine the thump we 
make as we fall down on the job of 
caring for the man who is not mov- 
ing upward. The man who has been 
a long time without a promotion or a 
raise is the one we really cross the 
street to avoid. And why? Because 
the subject is difficult or unpleasant ? 
What is a boss paid for? To eat all 
the candy—to accept all the pleasant 
duties—and let the onerous tasks go 
by default? Heaven knows the man 
needs our help! 

As human beings who command 
other human .beings, we are too in- 
clined to spend most of our time on 
those who show the quickest response. 
But we should not neglect the ordin- 
ary run of shad. They, too, deserve 
help and will benefit by it. One of 
the ways we can plumb unsuspected 
depths in apparent mediocrity is to 
talk over frankly and kindly a man’s 
shortcomings with him in language 
he can understand. Many successes, 
even great ones, are achieved after 
years of comparative obscurity by 
men who suddenly come under the 
supervision of someone with a little 
more vision and understanding. 


Age, the Worn-Out Alibi 


I wish to repeat the phrase “in 
language he can understand.” Per- 
haps I should add, “and which we 
too understand.” Too often, raises 
and promotions are withheld on the 
flimsiest excuses. Certainly the man 
concerned, hearing them, receives 
nothing by which he can benefit. One 
man is told he cannot get a raise be- 
cause he is too old and another be- 
cause he is too young. Taken to- 
gether, age or lack of it seems to be 
given as a reason for one hundred 
per cent. of all the things we do or 
do not wish to do. How highly un- 
satisfactory are such alibis to the man 
hearing them, and how untrue! Many 
young men are fit for responsibility 
and many older men never are. 

Age may, it is true, be a reason, 
not because of itself but because of 
its limitations. If this is so, explain 
the particular qualities the young 
man lacks which, it may be further 
pointed out, are probably typical 
weaknesses in most youths. This will 
make sense if explained in simple 
terms. But the “too young” angle 
alone is decidedly not helpful. To the 
man concerned, it seems that no 
credit is given for interest, enthusi- 


asm, initiative and effort. “Just keep 
on living and your turn may come 
some day.” Hardly a happy pros- 
pect. 

To tell the other man “too old” is 
perhaps even more vicious. We fail 
to tell him that he can’t do it or never 
could have done it, and why. We sim- 
ply tell him that, having been passed 
up so often, it’s now too late. This 
indicts both ourselves and our prede- 
cessors. If it is a fact that the job 
being handed out demands more 
stamina and physical endurance than 
a man of his age could possibly pro- 
duce, that’s another story and an ac- 
ceptable one. 

Age is only one of the alibis and 
half-truths used by weak bosses in 
their efforts to avoid frank and help- 
ful discussions. One man who had 
not received an increase for some 
time was quite bewildered when he 
was told he was “too fast.” Having 
for some time labored under the de- 
lusion, in common with his fellow 
workers, that reasonable speed was 
a valued desideratum, he withdrew 
his battered spirit within himself and 
wondered at the peculiar contradic- 
tions of the people from whom he 
was supposed to receive help. The 
story finally came out. The poor fel- 
low was one of the best producers 
among his fellow workers. In his 
effort and enthusiasm he was letting 
the quality of his job suffer. The 
“too fast’? meant too fast to. produce 
a trouble-free product. If he had 
been told that he should pay more 
attention to quality at the moment 
and let quantity take care of itself, a 
nice balance between the two would 
shortly have been achieved. 

Example could 
be piled upon ex- 
ample, but by this 
time you get the 
idea. Men under a 
supervisor are as 
dependent upon 
him for their well- 
being as his own 
children. Each of 
his business chil- 
dren should be 
studied, his 
strength developed 
and his future 
planned. Just as 
much satisfaction 
can be 
from the success 
of those in our 
care in business as 
from that of our 
own youngsters. 

Just one more 
point. It is well 
said that “God 


man’s 


“Talk over frankly a 
shortcomings 
with him in language 
he can understand.” 


“Men under a_ super-. 
visor are as dependent 
on him for wellbeing 
as his own children.” 


enjoyed e 


“Never forget that you 
and your future are in 
the hands of the people 
working for you.” 


helps those who help themselves.” 
That goes in business too. Not 
all the muttering is done by man- 
agement. Much is done by employees. 
which term comprehends most of us. 
We all have a boss—sometimes, the 
public. As a wage slave, we can 
certainly ask our particular lord and 
master in the words of Mae West, 
“How’m I doing?” Reviewing your 
own weaknesses with your boss, to- 
gether with ways and means for im- 
provement, will be of immense value 
to you if properly acted upon. 


The Boss Is the Guilty One! 


Withholding a promotion or a 
raise does not take away anything 
the man has been enjoying. After 
all, he’s no worse off than he was 
before. But demote or discharge a 
man for cause and hear the anguish 
and passion which go into our, I hope 
by now, familiar chorus of “No one 
ever told me.” And with good reason. 

You’re hurting his pride, his 
pocketbook, perhaps even taking 
away his livelihood without, in my 
opinion, due process of law. I am 
no lawyer, but I believe there is at 
least a theoretical supposition that a 
man is innocent until proved guilty. 
The defendant has a chance to tell 
his side of the story after we tell 
ours. In the discharging process in 
industry, which is equivalent to a 
sentence of “guilty of incompetence,”’ 
we pronounce sentence on many men 
guilty of no other crime than that 
we kept a stony silence toward them 
about their shortcomings, which they 
might have overcome with our aid. 

Why are we so backward in being 
honest with people who are palpably 





Ewing Galloway 
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failing? Pure cowardice is probably 
the true answer. We drive ourselves 
to the final firing act, say it in the 
fewest possible words and beat a 
hasty retreat muttering “I’m glad 
that’s over” as we wipe the beads of 
fear from our anguished brow. 
Never, even at the end, do we give 
kindly words of helpful guidance. All 
we do is mumble something about 
“cutting down the force,” “sorry, old 
man, but I have to do it for policy 
reasons” or something equally inane. 


Lifting the 


Washington Lid 


Our Washington Observer 


Steering 


Democratic leaders in the House 
and Senate have agreed to establish 
a strong joint steering committee to 
maintain daily contact with President 
Roosevelt on all matters of public 
policy. 

This development is the most im- 
portant single event since the Sev- 
enty-fourth Congress assembled last 
January. It signalizes a real attempt 
by the party leaders to give coher- 
ence and direction to administration 
policy. 

The essential point about this new 
arrangement is that the President 
shall be guided from day to day in 
his public utterances. 

Party leaders on both sides of “the 
Hill” have felt strongly for some two 
months that the White House was 
not being prudently deliberate in its 
policy announcements. Several large 
programs have burst upon the Con- 
gress like claps of thunder in the 
night, notably the share-the-wealth 
tax plan. In other instances, official 
White House utterances have been 
appraised as having been too strongly 
worded, or too sweeping in import, 
to serve effectively as guides to pub- 
lic opinion. 

Under the new arrangements the 
Congressional regency will have a 
look at Mr. Roosevelt’s statements 
before they are released to the press. 
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If you have a man who, unless he 
mends his ways, is through, tell him 
so at reasonable intervals and a rea- 
sonable number of times before you 
take the fatal step. Don’t nag. Use 
judgment and tact. But if through 
lack of experience in this sort of 
thing you are crude and blundering, 
remember that it’s better to do it 
poorly than not at all. 

Never forget that as the head of 
a company or a division you, your 
reputation and your future are in the 
hands of the people working for you. 


Their suggestions will be heard. And 
there will be no appeal from the veto 
of this informal party council. 

The steering committee includes 
Vice-President Garner, Floor Leader 
Robinson, Senators Harrison, Pitt- 
man, and Byrnes; Speaker Byrns of 
the House, and Representatives Ray- 
burn, Steagall, Sumners, and O’Con- 
nor. 

This committee looks to adjourn- 
ment soon after August 1. 


Press 


Individual members of this policy 
committee have gone so far as to pre- 
sent the suggestion that Mr. Roose- 
velt’s semi-weekly press conferences 
be handled in a new way, with a view 
to limiting the range of subjects and 
narrowing the press discussions to 
matters previously deliberated as po- 
tential policies. Thus far, however, 
White House officials have resisted 
any change in the press conference 
procedure. They insist that the 
President’s off-hand views on public 
questions are legitimate news, even 
where there is no thought or inten- 
tion of thrashing those views into 
legislation, or into administration 
policy. 

On Capitol Hill, on the other hand, 
the view is widely held that press 
reports make no real distinction be- 
tween momentary presidential whims 
and statements bearing directly upon 
policy. They contend, therefore, that 
the White House press conferences 
should be restricted to discussions of 
current policies. 

It is indicated in official circles that 
the range of the President’s press 
conferences gradually will be nar- 
rowed, but without any abrupt step 
to suggest a cnange in White House 
press relations. 


Ceremonies 


NRA, the skyrocket which lighted 
the industrial heavens with such 
wondrous light not so long ago, is 
now officially extinct. It is proper to 
speak of it in the past tense; but the 


You are effective only as you help 
your people to greater efforts through 
inspiration and education. Keeping 
them in darkness as to your plans, 
your ideas and your opinions con- 
cerning them will lead to your own 
failure as surely as it has the other 
exponents of that nefarious policy of 
“get em young, treat ’em rough and 
tell ’em nothing.” 

Let it be your proudest boast that 
no man ever moaned with his last 
breath as a useful member of your 
organization “No one ever told me!” 


melody lingers on, and it will require 
the services of some 1,500 people 
for the next nine months to perform 
the official interment. 

All matters relating to code agree- 
ments are now in the hands of the 
Federal Trade Commission. The 
1,500 NRA employees—they are still 
scattered temporarily in eleven dif- 
ferent buildings in Washington—are 
merely writing the complete official 
record of NRA’s so-called accom- 
plishments.” 

If it ever is finished, this story will 
be about ten times as bulky as the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire. But there is a curious circum- 
stance favoring the country at large: 
No provision has been made for pub- 
lication. 

In short, the extension of NRA 
simply is a device to keep 1,500 
faithful precinct workers on the Fed- 
eral payroll for nine months. 

New Songs! 


The project to bury our gold re- 
serves in Kentucky has provoked 
more relaxing mirth in Washington’s 
recent humid and hectic heat than 
any proposal yet released from the 
New Deal squirrel house. 

At the Press Club, for example, 
the boys gather in the cool of the 
evening to sing an all but endless 
parody on My Old Kentucky Home, 
which graphically depicts the re- 
moval of the gold from New York 
to Fort Knox; the establishment of 
a special guard of Kentucky Colonels 
recalled from all parts of the world, 
under the flashing command of Brig- 
adier General Mae West. 

Another picture of the whole 
transaction is poignantly rendered by 
the Tap Room Troubadours in the 
interminable fashion of the Kipling 
marching songs, the chorus en:ling 
after every quatrain: 

And now by the signs of the Sum- 
mer monsoon, 
Our gold is all safe with Ruby La- 
foon! 
—LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 





WHAT'S NEW 
IN 


Ribbon Agreement 


The first concrete, hard-and-fast 
plan “to preserve the benefits of 
Labor and Capital incurred under 
the NRA” is claimed by the ribbon 
industry which, through the Ribbon 
Manufacturers of America, is now 
setting out on a new. course to re- 
place the one forbidden by the Su- 
preme Court. 

The principal feature is that the 
new course is “enforceable” through 
liquidated damages determined by 
arbitration, rather than purely volun- 
tary; and the main instrument is an 
agreement which the subscribing 
manufacturers sign, calling for a 
maximum forty-hour week, minimum 
wages, abolition of child labor, and 
fair-trade practices to prevent cut- 
throat competition. 

The National Federation of Tex- 
tiles is the administrative agent, and 
alleged violations of the contract are 
submitted to its arbitration bureau 
for judgment. If the supposed of- 
fender is found guilty of violating 
the minimum-wage provisions of the 
contract, he agrees to pay twice the 
difference in wages plus costs of ar- 
bitration. For violation of maximum- 
hour provisions, he pays fifty cents 
per excess hour per employee plus 
costs of arbitration. 

Manufacturers producing the great- 
er share of .the industry’s yardage 
already have signed or have agreed 
to sign the contract; and the ribbon 
association is now working out a 
promotion plan which will publicize 
to employees, customers and the pub- 
lic the companies which have joined 
in the agreement. 


Steel Vacations 


Vacations-with-pay for wage earn- 
ers, fast developing into an important 
trend (Forses, May 15, page 20), 
are now gaining ground in the steel 
industry. This Summer, Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Company became 
the first in that important steel dis- 
trict to grant the privilege to em- 
ployees. At a cost between $125,000 
and $150,000, nearly 7,000 wage earn- 


ers will receive furloughs, ranging 


BUSINESS 


downward from a week for those 
with ten years or more of service to 
one fifty-second of their 1934 work- 
ing time for those with between five 
and ten years of service. While he is 
fishing, visiting or just plain loafing, 
each wage earner will be paid at his 
regular daily rate. 

This year, Inland Steel Company 
(Chicago) also has adopted vacations- 
with-pay for wage earners for the 
first time. Since 1929, Wisconsin 
Steel Company has followed the same 
policy (as have all divisions and sub- 
sidiaries of International Harvester, 
of which Wisconsin Steel is one). 
And Interlake Iron Corporation fur- 
nishes a fourth example in the field 
of ferrous metals. 

The rubber industry, too, has paid 
vacations ; those for the 7,265 factory 
employees of B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany who are eligible will set the 








company back $304,000. And early 
in July, Richman Brothers, Cleve- 
land clothing manufacturers, exempli- 
fied still another trend by shutting 
down its plant for two weeks so all 
workers might take their vacations- 
with-pay simultaneously; clerks in 

the company’s retail stores get paid 
vacations, too, but the periods are 
staggered so the outlets can remain 

open. Meanwhile, at the other end of 

Ohio, the United States Playing Card - 
Company also closed its Cincinnati 

plant to provide a simultaneous two 

weeks vacation for all employees. 


Briefs on Business 


Oxsyect Lesson. Especially elabo- 
rate and especially fine was to be the 
1935 annual pageant of the Girls’ 
Clubs of the Two Hartfords (em- 
ployees of Hartford Fire Insurance 
and Hartford Accident & Indemnity 
companies); for the parent com- 
panies are now celebrating their 125th 
anniversaries. In previous years, 
pageants were covered by rain in- 
surance, on which no benefits had 
ever been collected. So this year the 
rain insurance was eliminated. And 
this year it rained. 


WitHout Wunpows. Simonds 
Saw & Steel has a windowless fac- 
tory, Sears, Roebuck has a window- 


When Nash Motors switched over to all-steel bodies more than a year ago, 300 
veteran woodworkers in the subsidiary Seaman Body Corporation faced destitution. 
But to-day they’re still making bodies for the company, though all-steel ones (above). 
Reason: an intelligent vocational-retraining program. The management helped each 
employee to choose that phase of all-steel body building which best suited his back- 
ground and ability; after from two days to four weeks of training (depending on the 
particular job) at apprenticeship wages, the newly trained worker went on the regular 


payroll. 
landed in a job he could do. 


If he didn’t click on his first job, the company transferred him until he 
New work into which the woodworkers are fitting as 


neatly as their tenons used to fit into mortises include welding, painting, soundproof- 


ing, upholstering and wiring. 
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less store, and the Irving Trust sky- 
scraper in New York City was orig- 
inally conceived as a windowless 
structure, though plans were later al- 
tered. Now, Hershey Chocolate Cor- 
poration is erecting a windowless office 
building for executives near the main 
plant in Hershey, PennSylvania. Ad- 
vantages expected: less noise, less 
dust, no drafts in Winter months, 
greater comfort and efficiency among 
officers and employees; and, since 
the building is to be completely air- 


conditioned, a 25 per cent. reduction: 


in operating costs because of less 
heat leakage. 


Low-Cost CuHecxs. New York 
City’s National Safety Bank & Trust 
Company is trying out a new plan 
to provide the convenience of check- 
ing accounts to those who can’t afford 
to maintain minimum balances. For 
a five-cents charge, the customer can 
deposit anything from a dollar up; 
for another five cents, he can write 
a check against the deposit. Over- 
drawing costs him a dollar, and re- 
turning canceled checks means an ad- 
ditional small charge. 


Box-Car Campers. French rail- 
roads are developing a new use for 
box cars: dressed up, repainted, 
equipped with hammocks, portable 
furniture and small stoves, they are 
being rented out to Summer camp- 
ers. The camper chooses any one of 





COMING (A, 


HOW TO CHOOSE 
AN ANNUITY 


When you retire, will you have 
enough money to do the things 
you've always planned? You may, if 
you've bought an annuity—and, above 
all, if you've bought one that fits 
your personal needs. 


BEWARE THE SECRET 
PRICE CUT! 


By C. Oliver Wellington 
Scovill, Wellington & Co. 


Some men can keep some secrets. 
But no man can keep a price-cut 
secret, says Mr. Wellington. And 
he points out why the man who 
thinks he can courts disaster. 











hundreds of available sites, the rail- 
road hauls the car to the spot, puts it 
on a siding and leaves it there as long 
as the camper wishes. . . . Incidental- 
ly, passenger volume on ships leaving 
New York in a single day set a new 
six-year record on June 30, when 25 
liners with 14,000 voyagers aboard 
sailed for such diverse points as Val- 


After reaping a cool $100,000 in orders in Peoria, Springfield, St. Louis and Paducah, 
Marshall Field’s Merchandise Express (a car interior is shown above) is now heading 


into a long swing through the deep South before returning to Chicago. 


Though not a 


new merchandising idea (see Forses, February 1, page 19) the company is carrying 
it out in the grand manner; and the train, selling goods at wholesale only, adds a 
- number of new angles. One of the eleven cars carries a generating plant to provide 
current for lighting and twenty-four-hour air conditioning ; the company’s crew sleeps 
in two Pullmans; customers can be entertained in a dining and a lounge car; and the 
remaining six cars are coaches with revamped interiors. Through the train, Marshall 
Field expects to make new friends and new sales, and it also hopes to advertise Chi- 


cago as a buying center. 
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paraiso and the North Cape, Dakar 
and La Ceiba. The close of the school 
year was largely responsible for the 
rush. But the all-time record is stil] 
far off, for a volume of 20,000 pas- 
sengers was bettered several times in 
boom years. 


NASHVILLE Pian. Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, seriously concerned about its 
increasing traffic accidents, has just 
completed an exhaustive study of the 
safety problem which, besides asking 
for still further engineering studies 
of traffic conditions, makes’ these 
recommendations: (1) Appoint a 
trafhe commission to co-ordinate all 
traffic activities; (2) redraft and 
codify traffic rules and laws to bring 
them up to date; (3) publicize the 
revised ordinances; (4) establish 
special court arrangements for traffic- 
rule-violation cases. 


Visitors’ Signs. Pontiac Motor 
Company paves the path for enjoy- 
able and understanding visits to the 
factory with signs that greet the guest 
in almost every department, point out 
highlights of the work being done— 
and are far from barren in advertis- 
ing value. Examples: on the motor 
assembly line, “More than a million 
inspections a day in this plant main- 
tain high standards”; in the motor- 
test department, ‘““Every motor broken 
in with gasoline, not city gas.” 


Monoralt Move. On Long Island, 
New York, local chambers of com- 
merce are recommending a suspended 
monorail transportation system as a 
practical method of ‘overcoming a 
tough rapid-transit problem. The 
Long Island Railroad’s heavily-trav- 
eled branch serving the populous 
Rockaway peninsula has forty grade 
crossings, which sooner or later must 
be eliminated either by depressing or 
raising the tracks—a task which will 
cost millions of dollars. A two-way 
overhead monorail system supported 
by steel framework, proponents 
claim, will be far quieter than a con- 
ventional two-rail elevated line, and 
far cheaper than either an elevated 
or a subway. 


STOCKHOLDER Market. Union 
Carbide & Carbon Corporation is cul- 
tivating the stockholder market for 
its products (chemicals, gases, light- 
ing equipment, batteries, alloys) with 
bright, attractive selling folders which 
are sent with dividend notices. Each 
folder, besides pointing, out the mer- 
its of the company’s products, ends 
with the observation that “Carbide 
stockholders can increase Carbide 
profits if they will buy and recom 
mend the products of the Corpora- 
tien.” 
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MR. EXECUTIVE 


the POWER PROVER 
will help you cut 
these costs 10 +0 25% 


N 
cost OF FLEET OPERATIO 





... and reduce maintenance expense as it has 


done for more than 5000 fleet operators 


F-XECUTIVES responsible for profits 

in more than 5000 organizations 
have shown increased profits in the 
operation of their company’s truck 
fleets since adopting PowER PROvVER 
Service. Savings on gasolene and oil 
alone have run as high as 25%. Added 
to this have been other savings result- 
ing from fewer repairs, less frequent 
overhauls and generally lower main- 
tenance costs. 


What POWER PROVER 
Service is 

PoweER Prover Service includes three 

distinct features: (1) an analysis of 

exhaust gases; (2) a comprehensive 

testing and adjusting routine; (3) 


RADIO CONCERTS—Friday at 8:00 p.m. E.D.T. over WEAF and thirty-five N.B.C. stations 


use of exclusive, patented Cities Ser- 
vice Tuning Tools and Precision 
Instruments. 


Investigate at once 
Learn how Power Prover Service 
can, at trifling cost, help you cut ex- 
penses just as,it has for more than 
5000 others. 
add to your profits by eliminating 


Find out how it can 


unnecessarily wasted fuel and power. 
Mail the coupon today. 























SEND FOR THIS 
FREE POWER PROVER 
INFORMATION 









































TEAM MATES 


NEW KOOLMOTOR 


The famous high-test, anti- 
knock green gasolene, for 
which hundreds of thousands 
have gladly paid 2 cents pre- 
mium .. . now yours at no 
premium. 


CITIES SERVICE 
POWER PROVER 


The exclusive Cities Service 
invention that instantly de- 
tects unnecessarily wasted fuel 
and power. Combined with the 
Cities Service tuning routine, 
' using exclusive patented pre- 
i cision tools, it stops this 
waste. 




















CITIES SERVICE POWER PROVER 
Room 723, 60 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


I am interested in receiving further 
information on how I can cut my gaso- 
lene and oil bills as much as 25% and 
lower my operating and maintenance 
costs. Without obligation on my part, 
please send me this information. 


Name 





A ddress 





City 





oo 
State 
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ered demobilization of the emer- 
gency powers, and above all, of the 
uncritical mood which has prevailed 
in the emergency. We have got as 
far as we can by audacity and im- 
provisation, and we need, I believe, 
definiteness in place of indefinite- 
ness, regular and orderly procedure 
and a clear sense of what are the 
rules of the game. We must decide, 
in fact, what is worth salvaging of 

the New Deal. 
—WALTER LIPPMANN. 


AM in favor of a steady, consid- 


The castles of sales are built with 
stones of calls. —THE Ecuo. 


If dirt were trumps, what hands 
you would hold !—Cuar.es Lams. 


Progress is made not from ideas, 
but from the application of ideas. In- 
telligence is only one factor in suc- 
cess. Any successful man will admit 
that, and if he is honest he will prob- 
ably admit that he knows many men, 
far less successful than himself, who 
are smarter than he. The less intelli- 
gent succeed by hard work, by doing 
the job laid out for them in spite of 
all discouragements. 

—MAKING PAPER. 


The athlete or actor or statesman 
must make each undertaking a credit 
to past standing. So must the manu- 
facturer. So must the merchant. 

—Tue Kopak SALESMAN. 


It is true that honesty is the best 
policy, but the man who is honest for 
that reason is not an honest man. 

—ARCHBISHOP WHATLEY. 


The right angle for approaching a 
difficult problem is the “try” angle. 
—BIFLEXIONS. 


I think of a United States Senator 
as a man representing a sovereign 
State, always pleased when he may 
agree with his constituents, but al- 
ways reserving to himself the right 
to think for himself, and always 
holding fast to a firm determination 
not to be swayed by the momentary 
clamor of the multitude. 

—SENATOR CARTER GLASS. 


A man cannot directly choose his 
circumstances, but he can choose his 
thoughts, and so indirectly, yet surely 
shape his circumstances. 

—James LANE ALLEN. 


If the spirit of business adventure 
‘is killed, this country will cease to 
hold the foremost position in the 
world. —ANpbREW W. MELLON. 
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Nine 
living : 

Health enough to make work a 
pleasure. Wealth enough to support 
your needs. Strength to battle with 
difficulties and overcome them. 
Grace enough to confess your sins 
and forsake them. Patience enough 
to toil until some good is accom- 
plished. Charity enough to see some 
good in your neighbor. Love 
enough to move you to be useful and 
helpful to others. Faith enough to 
make real the things of God. Hope 
enough to remove all anxious fears 
concerning the future. —GOoETHE. 


requisites for contented 


It wouldn't be so bad to lose one’s 
temper if that was all that one lost. 
—EXCHANGE. 


Anxiety is the poison of human 
life. —BLarr. 


You're building each moment, 
In architect’s role, 

A character dwelling— 
A home for the soul. 


So while you are building, 
Don’t potter and slack ; 
Just build a fine mansion, 
Not merely a shack. 
—WuHIMs. 





A TEXT 


1 will not be negligent to put you 
always in remembrance of these 
things, though ye know them. 
Yea, | think it meet to stir you 
up by putting you in remembrance. 
—Il Peter, 1, 12:13. 


Sent in by Walter Cluff, Kansas 
City, Mo. What is your favorite 
text? A Forpes book is present- 
ed to senders of texts used. 











In the old days the people were 
constantly indignant because taxes 
were levied by rulers, and not by Par- 
liament or Congress. . . . So, after 
the murder of a good many rulers, 
the taxing privilege was transferred 
to Parliament or Congress. . . . And 
taxes have increased ever since. 

—Eb. Howe. 


The difference between success and 
failure is only ten cents. The busi- 
ness man who takes in a dollar and 
spends only 95 cents is on the road to 
financial independence, but the fel- 
low who spends $1.05 when he’s got 
only a dollar in the bank is headed 
for the rocks. —EXCHANGE. 


We are all manufacturers—making 
good, making trouble or making ex- 
cuses. —SELECTED. 


In the past we have made many 
blunders, and have been guilty of 
many shortcomings, and yet in the 
end we have always come out victori- 
ous because we have refused to be 
daunted by blunders and defeats— 
have recognized them, but persevered 
in spite of them. 

—THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Luck is ever waiting for something 
to turn up; labor, with keen eyes and 
strong will, will turn up something. 
Luck lies in bed, and wishes the post- 
man would bring him the news of a 
legacy ; labor turns out at six o’clock, 
and with busy pen or ringing ham- 
mer lays the foundation of a com- 
petence. Luck whines ; labor whistles. 
Luck relies on chance; labor, on char- 
acter. —RICHARD COBDEN. 


When work goes out of style we 
may expect to see civilization totter 
and fall. —JoHn D. ROCKEFELLER. 


The chief justifications for the 
modern business concern are the 
service it renders the public, the op- 
portunity it offers its employees, and 
the profit it earns for its owners. 
The measure of success which any 
such business concern achieves is the 
extent to which it approaches per- 
fection in these respects. Profit is, 
of course, necessary if the concern is 
to remain in business, but in no case 
should service be subordinated to 
profit. A business that places profit 
ahead of all other things cannot 
truthfully be said to be successful. 
To be successful, a business institu- 
tion must have definite ideals and 
well-defined business policies. 
—UnItTEep Parcet Service “Poricy 
Book.” 








to question the wisdom of cer- 

tain New Deal proposals, he 
was swamped with vituperative com- 
munications. He was accused of be- 
ing “unpatriotic,” he was roundly 
admonished to “get behind the Pres- 
ident,” he was dubbed “an obstruc- 
tionist,” he was branded as guilty of 
lese majesty. 

It may interest responsible men of 
affairs to learn that during recent 
months, the tidal wave of such letters 
has diminished at least seventy-five 
per cent. and that an increasing num- 
ber of letter-writers, as well as news- 
paper editorial writers, confess that 
perhaps there was some ground, after 
all, for objecting to certain phases of 
the New Deal. This writer ques- 
tioned the constitutionality of more 
than one New Deal policy and pro- 
gram. The United States Supreme 
Court has since banned the whole 
NRA as un-American; illegal, uncon- 
stitutional. 

Again, this writer pleaded with 
President Roosevelt to co-operate 
with the fillers of pay envelopes in 
bringing about expansion of employ- 
ment. Such advocacy also brought 
vitriolic protest. 

Now, however, even members of 
the President’s own party in Con- 
gress have rebelled against his anti- 
business vindictiveness. Notwith- 
standing that he demanded that every 
Democratic member of Congress vote 
for the “death sentence” upon utility 
holding companies, and notwithstand- 
ing that his cohorts are publicly al- 
leged to have promised rewards to 
sycophants and punishment to rebels, 
Congress refused to burn down 
the whole utility structure in order 
to destroy a few rats. 

Sitting in this editorial chair, the 
only conclusion permissible is that 
there has come about a distinct change 
in public sentiment throughout the 
country, that President Roosevelt’s 
aspirations to become an unchallenged 
dictator have become widely resented 
and rejected, that Americans have 
turned against un-American regimen- 
tation and dictation and now favor 
a return to genuine Americanism. 


Wee a this writer first began 


Opportunism, Not Statesmanship 


To thousands of condemnatory 
critics the writer replied, in effect, 
that, believing President Roosevelt 
was rushing America towards a preci- 
pice, it would be no kindness to “get 
behind him” and .push him over. 

The writer is infinitely more con- 
cerned over the: fate of America than 
over the political fate of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. Frankly, his conduct 
has suggested opportunism rather 








B. C. FORBES SAYS: 


Public 
Turning 
Against 
Roosevelt 


than statesmanship, vote - getting. 
rather than longsightedness. 

Years before Governor Roosevelt 
championed the under-dog, this writer 
and this publication were exhorting 
industry to become more considerate 
of workers, to develop plans to take 
care of its workers. 

The Chicago Times recalled, edi- 
torially, the other day: 

“As far back as 1930, B. C. 
Forbes, anti-New Deal editor of a 
big business magazine, was ding- 
donging at industry to wake up to the 
situation. Under a headline, ‘Are Bus- 
iness Leaders Morons?,’ he wrote: 
‘Industry hasn’t one organization, rep- 
resenting its best brains, devoting it- 


self seriously, scientifically, to han- - 


dling the whole subject of employ- 
ment and unemployment.’ Mr. Forbes 
summed up the business attitude as 
he saw it in practice: ‘Business is 
business. The objectives of industry 
are to make money. One of the 
easiest ways to make money is to lay 


men off right and left.’ . . . Then he 
pointed to the handwriting on the 
wall: ‘If industry confesses its in- 
difference or its inability to wrestle 
with the problems of unemployment, 
including the older workers, depend 
upon it that the government will 
step in.’ That is one prophecy that 
came true.” 


Program for Industry 


What is the duty of industry to- 
day? 

Industrialists should not hesitate 
to voice uncompromising objection” 
to any and every proposal hatched in 
Washington which they regard as in- 
imical to business and employment 
recovery. They should become out- 
spoken. They should appeal to the 
public. They should cast off all fears 
of being “cracked-down” on. They 
should proceed on the principle that 
they are just as much interested in 
the future of America as is President 
Roosevelt or any member of his Brain 
Trust or any of his inexperienced 
Cabinet Ministers. 

Beyond this, however, I believe that 
they should exert themselves to the 
utmost to bring about economic and 
employment revival. 

They should conclude that the 
U. S. Supreme Court will safeguard 
them against unwarranted invasion 
of their rights, interests and liberties. 
They should exert every rational and 
legitimate effort to restore prosperity, 
regardless of all the discouragements 
thrown into their paths by politicians. 

Un-Americanism has reached its 
zenith. 

Americanism is destined to be re- 
enthroned. 

Employers, executives, entrepre- 
neurs, large-scale investors, all re- 
sponsible citizens, should now feel 
justified in adopting the attitude: 
“Damn the torpedoes, full steam 
ahead.” 

The Supreme Court is still func- 
tioning. 

The Constitution is still in force. 
Americans have become more anxious 
for recovery in employment and pros- 
perity than in additional un-Amer- 
ican experimentation, Socialism, col- 
lectivism and other “isms” native to 
harassed foreign countries but not 
native to this land whose founders 
prayerfully evolved the Declaration 
of Independence. 

This rich, virile, inventive, re- 
sourceful, enterprising young nation 
will, I doubt not, overcome all man- 
made obstacles and again lead the 
world towards a higher level of 
prosperity for all, a higher level of 
civilization. 
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Price Fixing : 
Refuge of Lunacy ? 


(Continued from page 11) 


tainty, because of unstable Admin- 
istration policies and because of a 
fear that the rules of the game will 
be changed again before things can 
fairly get going. The need to-day 
is for re-establishment of confidence 
in our currency and in a price struc- 
ture dictated by the natural laws of 
supply and demand. 

The reason for this is immediately 
apparent. We buy consumers’ goods. 
But in durable goods—where capital 
is most needed—we invest. The 
assurance of the future, so indis- 
pensable in the latter case, affects 
consumers’ goods only from the 
standpoint of the merchant who fears 
to stock his shelves. 

The significant fact about price 
fixing is that it has never succeeded, 
whether applied to the rubber of 
Congo, the sugar of Cuba, or the 
wheat of Kansas. 

Any such scheme is sure to disturb 
the equilibrium in the distribution of 
wealth. Its only purpose can be to 
obtain from the public higher prices 
for goods than would be possible 
otherwise. Stated that way, the ab- 
surdity of the notion becomes plain. 
And to attempt to bring it about by 
the only available method—produc- 
tion control—is sheer suicide. 


Labor Gains Nothing 


Production control actually means 
production restriction. In short, it 
means growing and manufacturing 
and using less than we are able to. 
Such methods will serve only to stifle 
and slacken our progress as a nation. 

The adherents claim that this is 
merely a temporary device to prime 
the industrial pump. But what was 
the result under NRA? Was unem- 
ployment diminished? Scarcely; it 
was divided up somewhat, but that 
was all. 

Of course, the raising of wage 
rates made it seem to the laborer that 
he was better off. He made the same 
money for less work. That sounds 
splendid. But the price index 
went up in about the same percent- 
age, he was hit hard by greatly in- 
creased processing taxes and so forth ; 
and the net result has been that the 
average laborer is in worse condition 
to-day than ever because he is further 
hampered by that great error—the 
short work week. 

Most of what has been done and 
is still being urged is founded on 
the false theory of over-production. 
This is not merely a defeatist frame 
of mind; it is not in accord with the 
facts. 
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Even in 1929, the average work- 
er’s income was in the neighborhood 
of $1,300 annually. Is there any rea- 
son to suppose that he couldn’t use 
$2,600? The truth is that, great as 
our consumption has been in the past, 
it has never even approached a satu- 
ration point, except in a very few 
isolated instances. 

The only thing holding this nation 
back to-day is that much of the ‘new 
economics,” much of the legislation 
being passed, is based upon the weak, 
untenable theory that we have reached 
our consumption limit. 

Furthermore, we must also remove 
from our minds the bunk that all in 
the past was wrong. 

Anyone who really thinks at all 
about our educational system, our 
standards of health maintenance, our 
transportation systems, our homes 
and their equipment, in fact, our 
material progress in every way, must 
realize that it simply wasn’t all 
wrong ! 

The sure course seems to me to be 
quite obvious. 

If we are to regain and eventually 
surpass the prosperity of the 1920’s 
—as is entirely possible—we must 
restore the production per capita to 
the basis upon which we operated in 
that period. To increase production, 
we must naturally lower the prices 
of goods until they are within reach 
of more and more people. The mar- 
gin between the cost of production 
and the cost to the consumer must 
be narrowed. Capital’s share must be 
held to a minimum, and the number 
of men working for the government 
—all non-producers—must be re- 
duced. 

All this implies free and open com- 
petition—the governor which auto- 
matically regulates capital’s return, 


which controls monopolistic powers 
in business, and which safeguards the 
individual initiative so necessary to 
progress. 

It is only fair to say that the in- 
dustrial leaders who have favored 
price fixing are, fortunately, only a 
minority. Some lines have been unan- 
imously against it. A notable exam- 
ple is the automobile industry, as 
shown by the Automobile Manufac- 
turers’ Association, which has stood 
four-square against this type of 


legislation from the beginning. And 
is there any more lusty and_pro- 
gressive business in the country ? 


Don’t Throw Away the Charts 


The attainments of one man in 
that field clearly indicates America’s 
choice for the future. Will we choose 
to return to the system which enabled 
one mechanically-minded farm boy, 
within the space of one active life- 
time, to rise to the ownership of the 
largest industrial unit ever created 
and owned by a single individual, and 
who at the same time, by providing 
cheap automobiles for millions and 
high-wage scales for other millions, 
was able to benefit so many people? 
Or will we choose a regimented ex- 
istence under a bureaucratic govern- 
ment which, by dominating and con- 
trolling every industrial activity, will 
soon wither the progress which only 
flourishes under open competition? 

Admittedly, there were faults and 
abuses in our system. Partly due to 
our laxity in enforcing the Sherman, 
Clayton, and Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Acts, we struck some reefs in 
1929 that were not clearly marked on 
our charts. But let’s not do what no 
sane mariner would do—throw away 
our charts and start steering by the 
stars. 


Tubes Get Safety Spotlight 


WIFTER cars. plus smoother 

highways equal faster driving. 
Faster driving means more hazard 
from blowouts and punctures which 
suddenly deflate tires. And all this 
has focussed research attention on the 
lowly inner tube in efforts to prevent 
the many serious accidents arising 
from tire failures. 

Newest idea to emerge from the 
laboratory into practical use is that 
of placing an inner tube within an 
inner tube. The inside tube has a 
pin-hole which admits air into the in- 
terior at the same time and at the 
same pressure when the main tube is 
inflated; when the main tube blows 
out, the inside tube temporarily holds 
the car on an even keel while deflating 


slowly through the pin-hole. During 
the half to three-quarters of a mile 
it takes the inside tube to go flat, the 
“feel” of the car gives the driver 
ample warning that something is 
wrong. 

Other inner-tube methods of pre- 
venting or minimizing the effects of 
blowouts and punctures : 

The tread of an inner tube is hon- 
eycombed with compartments con- 
taining a special sealing gum. When 
a nail penetrates the tube, the gum 
oozes out and seals the hole. 

Inner tubes with extra-thick treads 
are fabricated under compression. 
When they. are punctured, the pres- 
sure of the surrounding rubber closes 
the leak. 
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Now It Costs Even Less to Learn 
the Way to Market Profits! 


You can’t stand still and expect to make progress in the 
market. The real profits come to those who not only act 
at the proper time but keep up-to-date on the modern rules 
for success. 


You must ACT to make money in the security markets. 
But you must do more than just act. You must know 
which is the RIGHT action, which the wrong. Market 
habits, market theories, market rules for success are con- 
stantly changing. Have you brought your own knowledge 
up-to-date or are you still taking losses and just hoping 
for the profits that should be yours? 


Here is the one NEW book that will put you definitely 
on the path to a new understanding of market conditions, 
to new rules and a new grasp of successful operation and 
future profits. 


STOCK MARKET 
PROFITS 


by R. W. SCHABACKER 


Author of “STOCK MARKET THEORY AND PRACTICE” and 
“TECHNICAL ANALYSIS AND MARKET PROFITS”; Financial 
Editor of FORBES MAGAZINE. 

Initiates you into the stock market of today and to- 
morrow. Takes you out of the ranks of the thousands who 
will always lose and places you among the professionals. 


AND NOW IT COSTS LESS—Due to the heavy sale of 
this popular volume, it is now possible to announce a spe- 
cial reduction for cash purchasers. “Stock Market Profits” 
is priced at $5.00. But you can save 20% on this valuable 
book by purchasing it for cash NOW. FORBES cannot 
guarantee this special low price after the present limited 
edition is exhausted—so play safe and order your copy at 
once. Use the coupon below and take this important step 
toward bigger and more certain profits in present-day 
markets. 

Mail This Coupon TODAY for Your Copy 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Send me a COPY of R. W. Schabacker’s new book, “STOCK MARKET 
PROFITS,” at the special cash price of $4.00, saving me 20% from 
the regular price of $5.00. My remittance is enclosed. For New York 
City orders, add 10c to cover sales tax for the relief of the unemployed. 


TITLE and FIRM ; 
Check here if you prefer to be billed at $5.00. Charge orders will 
be filled only if complete information requested above is given. 
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What's Ahead in Business Trends 


In Brief: 


In relation to last year, business is 
improving. The usual Summer dull- 
ness is here, but will undoubtedly be 
less severe than usual. 

Before the Summer is ended, con- 
tinuance of the underlying improve- 
ment bids fair to bring the most im- 
portant business gains of the past 
two years. 


What Is Happening 


The trend toward improvenient 
which has just been outlined is a 
continuance of the tendencies told 
about in our last issue. 

In fact, on April lst, when most 
lines of business were moving down- 
ward, and from one to three months 
before they turned about in an upward 
direction, we definitely anticipated 
the present trend with publication of 
a chart indicating the probability 
that by July 15th practically all busi- 
ness would be on the upgrade. As 
this is written (July 8th) all but one 
of the sixteen anticipated upturns 
appear to have taken place. 

By request, the “bunch of grapes” 
chart was reprinted in our July Ist 
issue. For the last subsequent two 
weeks, ‘the following developments 
can be reported. 

Loadings of less than carload 
freight. It is now a definite fact that 
this index, which bears a close rela- 
tion to retail activity, has turned up- 
ward from its low point of June 8th. 

Forest products loadings. It is 
now a definite fact that these have 
turned upward, in relation to last 
year, since their low point of June 
Ist. The index of lumber output 
made its low at the same time. 
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Electric power. It is now defi- 
nitely established that this important 
index made its low point at May 11th. 
It has since been moving slowly but 
steadily upward. 

Steel activity. As anticipated, this 
now appears to have reached a low 
point at June 22nd. Since then there 
has been improvement in relation to 
last year. 


Disquiet 


The single disappointing factor in 
all our records of current activity is 
the continued weakness of the figures 
for freight loadings of livestock and 
grain and grain products. The chart 
below shows that, for livestock at 
least, this is not a new tendency. It 
began several years before the de- 
pression and has been interrupted 
only by the temporary stimulus of 
last year’s drought. 

It seems almost certain that this 
downward tendency in agriculture 
will very shortly reverse itself. In 
the meantime, its possible influence 
on business and industry should not 
be overlooked. 


The Pictograph 


The tendency toward improvement 
in the South, reported last time, has 
continued. But considerable strength 
will also be noted in some of the agri- 
cultural areas of the northern half of 
the United States. Fifty per cent. of 
the named cities are in the southern 
half, fifty per cent. in the northern 
half. 

But it is too early to expect real 
improvement in the industrial areas 
of the North. 

Erratum. On the July 1st Picto- 
graph, southern Idaho was marked 
with downward pointing arrows. 
These should have been upward 
pointing, to indicate the continued 
improvement which has now brought 
this region to an “A” rating. —C.H. 








Loadings of Live-Stock 


[Thousands of Cars per Month] 











Dropping, dropping, dropping for more than a decade, this record of an im- 
portant agricultural activity is too serious in its implications to be lightly passed 
over. A considerable percentage of the decline is, of course, due to growth of 
shipment by truck, but by no means all 
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You’re Just the Right Age 
To Enjoy 
A Retirement Income 


Hr you are old 
enough to retire, you can enjoy 
the safety and permanency of an 
annuity income, guaranteed for 
life. If you are young enough to 
prepare for it through a John 
Hancock retirement plan, you 
can enjoy the anticipation which, 
from our observation, is as satis- 
fying as the achievement. 


Why not learn about the 
various retirement plans now? 
Clip the coupon below for 
information. 


LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF BosTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me your booklet describing 
retirement plans. 


Date of Birth............ ahd sbaa wana 
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NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 
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ADDRESSING EQUIPMENT 


“Before you invest, investigate” 
There are only two complete mechanical Address- 
ing Systems manufactured and sold in the United 
States. Why buy one until you have investigated 
the other? Get details from 
THE ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 

Incorporated 1900—Rated AAA1 . 
149 Atpany Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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$ in Inventions 


Chapin Hoskins 


Speeding Up Inanimate Workers 


Here is a recent solution of a lab- 
oratory problem which may be of 
interest to others in the chemical 
field. Until recently, gluconic acid 
has been produced by molds grow- 
ing on the surface of shallow pans. 
The method was too slow for com- 
mercial production, ‘so a_ rotating 
drum equipped with inside paddles 
was developed, and air forced into 
this drum under pressure, going out 
at the other end. 

Not only was speed gained, but 
with the drum method, sugar yields 
nearly half again as much acid as 
before. 

It is believed that other organic 
compounds of industrial importance 
may be produced in the same fashion. 


Splitting Split Hairs 


As you ride about in your smooth- 
ly functioning modern automobile, or 
travel up and down in the high-speed 
elevator of your office building, or 
otherwise avail yourself of modern 
machinery, you seldom if ever give 
even a passing thought to the delicacy 
of workmanship and the unbelievable 
production precision which has made 
them possible. The fineness of fit 
which characterizes so much of our 
best machinery is so micro-cosmic 
that even if it were exposed to sight 
it would be invisible. 

Here is a striking comparison in a 
booklet recently published by the Ca- 
terpillar Tractor Co.: 

“A certain ultra-thin rice straw 
cigarette paper ‘mikes’ to the thick- 
ness of one thousandth (0.001) of 
an inch. Now imagine a stack of a 
million of these papers without any 
space between. The height of the 


stack would be eighty-three feet, four 


inches (83’ 4’). Then yank a single 
paper out, and that would affect the 
height of the stack as much as re- 
moving a millionth of an inch from 
an inch! Or cut a thin dime into 
46,000 slices or split a hair 2,000 to 
3,000 times—those are millionths of 
an inch.” 

Yet this company and many others 
nowadays work to dimensions ex- 
pressed in terms of millionths of an 
inch! Incidentally, anyone interested 
in precision workmanship will find 
this booklet almost an illustrated cata- 
log of the amplifiers and comparators, 
hardness testers and_ stroboscopes 
which make it possible by making 
precision inspection possible. 

Electrical Finnegan 

Here is something new in power 
switches, to be used where electric 
current is constantly being turned off 
and on, perhaps at the rate of one 
hundred times or more per minute: 
in- inflammable atmospheres ; in dusty 


locations; or in_ severely limited 
spaces. 
It is a mercury contact switch 


which contains no rotating or tilting 
device, but is operated in a vacuum. 


Exit the Old 


New materials and new uses for 
materials turn up these days at an 
increasingly rapid rate. Three recent 
examples : 

For store windows, reflectors are 
being plated with rhodium, to make 
them mirror objects in their true day- 
light colors. 

A new nickel cast iron is so hard 
that it will scratch glass. Useful for 
machinery parts exposed to severe 
abrasions. 

Organ keys are now being made 
from urea plastic instead of wood 
tipped with ivory. 


Cleaners Don’t Soil 


New materials, by the way, some- 
times present new problems. Some 


owners of motor cars that are spic 
and span with baked enamel and 
chromium plating have discovered 
that some types of radiator cleaners 
cause distressing spots on the out- 
side and may even damage the alum- 
inum alloys used on the inside. 

A new radiator cleaner is said to 
avoid these difficulties. The threat- 
ened metals have even been boiled in 
it with no bad results. 


New Truck Tire 


Advantages claimed for a certain 
new low-pressure tire for half-ton 
trucks are a striking example of the 
amazing way in which technical im- 
provement is being made to yield 
more and more results. 

It is not so many years since the 
makers of this tire, along with other 
makers, took the bold forward step 
of guaranteeing each tire for five 
thousand miles usage. But if I re- 
member a certain conversation cor- 
rectly, I was told at the time that 
few replacements were necessary be- 
cause when a tire was brought in it 
could usually be shown that the dam- 
age it had received was due to stone 
bruises, for which the owner himself 
was supposed to be responsible. 

Yet here we have this new truck 
tire, which will undoubtedly go many 
times five thousand miles, put for- 
ward as one which, besides having a 
long life, will save gasoline, cut 
down on driver fatigue, and reduce 
breakage for bakers, crockery houses, 
and other dealers in fragile goods. 

In those earlier days, such claims 
would have been pooh-poohed by most 
of us as fantastic, and a bit suggestive 
of patent-medicine talk. Now we re- 
alize they are wholly possible. Mere 
matters of construction-design. 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Hoskins, in care of Fores, for further 
information about any of the items which 
appear in this department, or for any re- 
lated information that may mean $-and ¢ 
to a reader or his company. 


THE WORLDS LARGEST 
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GRIN 
and Prosper 


JOHN A. STRALEY 


According to certain Democrats, 
the new Supreme Court building in 
Washington contains many beautiful 
paintings and also a number of jus- 
tices suitable for framing. 

a 


Huey Long says he’ll resign from 
public life if the President’s Tax-the- 
Rich legislation goes through. It 
might be worth it! 

* 


Advocates of higher taxes should 
remember that no anaesthetic per- 
mits of painless operation on the 
pocketbook. 

* 

Those government employees who 
are writing a history of their own 
activities under NRA probably let 
their kids sign their own report 
cards. 

* 

Next year’s campaign contributions 
will not be deductible on income tax 
returns unless received by a recog- 
nized organization, says a new fiscal 
ruling. Sure, we Hurja the first time. 

* 


A foreign exchange expert we 
know says that if current plans for 
international stabilization are adopted 
at least one European country will 
be caught with its francs down. 

* 


A sales manager golfer says that 
a successful salesman is one who has 
plenty of backspin on him when he’s 
thrown out of a prospect’s office. 

* 


A few more master diplomatic 
strokes and Hitler will have nobody 
to fear but his bankers. 

* 


At a recent convention of jug- 
glers, W. C. Fields was voted the 
most popular and F. D. Roosevelt 
the most successful. 

* 


What this country needs is public 
improvements that will pay for them- 
selves as quickly as a new traffic light 
in a small town. 

* 


One cynical cuss says the Admin- 
istration is in favor of profits and 
personal initiative for any business 
too small to afford a lobby. 











THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition, June 29, 1935 


RESOURCES 


Casu anv Due From Banks . . $ 528,863,069.24 


U. S. GovERNMENT OBLIGATIONS, DIRECT AND FULLY 














GUARANTEED 1. a 573,663,610.71 
StaTeE AND MunIcIPAL ails 

MATURING WITHIN TWO YEARS 64,086,986.35 
Orner State AND Muwnicipat SEcurITIES . 23,768,064.99 
OTHER SECURITIES 

MATURING WITHIN TWO YEARS . 4. 4 « + « « 21,930,470.72 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANK StocK .... «6 « 8,160,000.00 
OrnHerR Bonps AND SECURITIES . a 90,104,180.72 
Loans, DiscounTs AND BANKERS’ ACCEPTANCES . 639,394,724.19 
BankinG Houses 39,464,171.39 
Oruer REAL EstaTE 4,051,691.33 
MortGaGEs ble o 2 & &. 0 Sma 1,765,542.11 
Customers’ ACCEPTANCE Seas a 15,974,210.42 
Orner Assets .. . 2 © + + © © © wo 16,477,346.48 

$2,027,704,068.65 
LIABILITIES 

CaprrAL—PrEFERRED . . . . . - + « « « « &  50,000,000.00 
CapiIrAL—CoMMON . . . «6 2 es © © © @ 100,270,000.00 
ea ee ee 50,000,000.00 
Unpiviwep Prorits. . . . « «© «© © «= © e e 20,850,876.94 
RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES 18,263,470.22 
RESERVE FOR TAXES, INTEREST, ETC.. « . 6 © « 1,003,121.74 
Deposits ... ; Joes’. $.0 206s ee 
CERTIFIED AND CASHIER’S — eae pa: eo 25,022,666.67 
AcCEPTANCES OUTSTANDING . . . «s+ «© © « 17,800,488.50 
Irems IN TRANSIT WITH BRANCHES. . é tele 546,469.30 
Liapitiry as EnpoRSER ON ACCEPTANCES AND 

MOEMEIINES. ON a a) <0.) 6 GW oo es 4,191 ,638.67 
Orwer LIABILITIES . 2. 6 © © © © © © © 2 4,649,349.70 

$2,027,704,068.65 








United States Government and other securities carried at 
$137,401 ,808.74 are pledged to secure public and trust deposits 
and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 
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Another Major 
Market Advance 
Foretold 


Mr. Wetsel’s Current 
Prediction Free 


OME investors feel that they cannot 

make money unless the stock market 
is commanding front page attention. In 
so doing, they often overlook choice 
profits that are made in a less dramatic 
type of market. As for instance the 
profits made in the Spring market that 
was so accurately foretold by Mr. Wetsel. 


This major advance followed the slow, 
declining market of late Winter, which 
reached a low of 95.95 (Dow-Jones in- 
dustrial averages) on March 18. From 
that date market averages advanced for 
over three months. Yet this more than 
25% advance was made at a time when 
many investors believed no money could 
be made in the market. 


Wetsel Clients Advised of 
Most Important Advance 
in 18 Months 


Wetsel clients, however, were advised on March 
15 that ‘“‘the decline is near its culmination.” A 
week later (at the very beginning of that sustained 
rise) they were told specifically WHAT stocks to 
buy and at what prices. And regularly thereafter 
they were informed about the technical position of 
the market and told what action to take regarding 
their holdings. 

This Wetsel forecast of the most important 
advance in 18 months placed Wetsel clients in an 
advantageous money-making position. Yet it is 
but one of Mr. Wetsel’s long and impressive list 
of major and intermediary market forecasts. 

The Wetsel method of judging future market 
action through analysis of technical factors has 
been developed and tested over a period of years. 
It is working today just as it has in other active 
and inactive markets. 

And always these forecasts are specific. They 
tell WHAT to buy or sell, WHEN and WHY 
this opinion is rendered. 


A Client's Views 


A client expressing his opinion of the guidance 
supplied by these forecasts wrote on June 29, 1935: 
“It gives me great pleasure to renew this con- 
tract. . . . I want to-say now that I have been 
more than pleased with your service. ...I have 
profited substantially from it throughout the two 
years of our association.” 


Send for Current Forecast 


The well-known Wetsel method is described in 
Mr. Wetsel’s interesting, informative booklet 
which every investor should have. If you are 
interested in learning more about how this method 
works . . . in reviewing the published record of 
Mr. Wetsel’s market predictions . . . and reading 
his current forecast, fill in the coupon and mail. 
Send for this information and see for yourself 
whether the market follows his latest forecast! 
There is no obligation. And there is a strong 
probability that you will benefit. But you be the 
judge. 


Mail Coupon Now 


A. W. WETSEL 
ADVISORY SERVICE, Inc. 
Chrysler Building New York, N. Y. 


Please send me Mr. Wetsel’s booklet, record 
and current market forecast. No obligation. 
F kK 
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Stock Market 


- 


Outlook 


R. W. SCHABACKER 


Noon, Juty 8TH, 1935. 
HILE suggesting some practical 


precautions against the possibility 


of a setback, after so long an ad- 
vance, we have yet held a generally 
bullish attitude toward the market 
for some time past. Last issue, for 
instance, we named several support, 
or protection levels, the highest and 
most recent being the lows of June 
20th. Such levels have held intact, 
in spite of a short reaction late in 
June, which has, in turn, been fol- 
lowed by slow and irregular recovery. 

The general picture which has 
developed, from a purely technical 
standpoint, is that of an “area” pat- 
tern and must be admitted to hold at 
least the possibilities of a slowly 
developing top formation. On such 
a basis we have the necessity for con- 
tinued protection of speculative ac- 
counts but, so long as that protection 
is established, there seems no neces- 
sity for immediate withdrawal from 
the generally bullish position. 

In fact, we do not view the sugges- 
tions of a technical top formation, 
mentioned above, as_ particularly 
serious at this time. The mere fact 
that the present bull phase has run 





for more than three months naturally 
makes caution more necessary than 
usual, but it also insures that the 
main upward trend has been estab- 
lished. And theré is usually little 
virtue in bucking such a trend until 
market action itself has signalled 
more definite reversal. 

From a purely practical stand- 
point, therefore, we are satisfied with 
our advice in previous recent articles 
that the conservative investor may 
well remain conservative by modest 
and partial profit-taking on strength, 
but that the greater portion of market 
funds should be continued on the 
constructive side. 

Our advice for the more active 
trader is also unchanged. With 
proper protection, a continued bullish 
position seems practical. The fact 
that protection is highly important at 
this juncture, however, may justify 
repetition of our previous advice in 
such regard. Our first protection 
point is the low level of the recession 
on June 20th, not only on the Times 
average of fifty stocks, as charted 
above, but also on all of the ac- 
credited indexes. 

The second protection point is less 
definite on all averages, but it stands 
around 91 on the accompanying chart 
and at the levels specifically men- 
tioned last issue for the other im- 
portant compilations. For purely 
speculative accounts, we should re- 
spect the first support level more 
highly than the lower ones. 

To summarize our current position, 
therefore, we continue generally 
favorable toward the market, but 
with the practical proviso that any 
declines under the June 20th support 
points would mark the first definite 
suggestion of a downward reversal 
from the long bull phase. 

(Next article July 25th.) 





Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, will be 
sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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Wall Street 


Pointers 


quently has been brought forward 

for the advance in security prices 
during the second quarter is the flow 
of easy money capital from low- 
interest mediums into common stocks 
with steady dividend records and at 
yields which are still well above the 
diminishing rates on “ultimate safe- 
ty” categories. 


):: of the reasons which fre- 


Lower Rates on Savings 


This explanation covers a diversion 
of funds from savings and time de- 
posits into common stocks and if 
there is anything in the theory, as 
we think there is, it continues a bull- 
ish argument. 

We have previously called atten- 
tion to the downward trend in in- 
terest rates on savings, and another 
movement of reduction to still lower 
levels is scheduled for the Fall and, 
indeed, is already getting under way. 
There is little doubt that as de- 
positors realize the small return they 
are getting from such funds, there 
is at least a tendency to look toward 
security investments which offer less 
safety but higher return. 


“The Leaders” 


This explanation also accounts for 
the selectivity of the recent advances. 
We called attention to this condition 
last issue but it may be useful to 
review some of the individual issues 
which have good dividend records, 
have advanced, on buying of this the- 
oretical calibre, but which still offer 
a fair dividend return. 

In such a list we should include 
the following: Air Reduction, Allied 
Chemical, American Can, American 
Tobacco, Class B, Burroughs Adding 
Machine, Chrysler, Coca-Cola, Con- 
tinental Can, Diamond Match, Du 
Pont, Eastman Kodak, General Mo- 


tors, Liggett & Myers, Class B, 
National Cash Register, United 


Fruit and Woolworth. 
Oils and Coppers 


The oil stocks and the copper clas- 
sification staged a rather spectacular 
bull market of their own late in the 
Spring but have been generally re- 


actionary for the past month or more, 
with many of the individual issues 
well below their peak prices. 

Wall Street opinion appears to be 
that they were over-bulled and that 
further recessions are in order. The 
first part of such statement might be 


true, however, without the second 
part necessarily following. Such 
issues are certainly vulnerable and 
speculative but at least some of them 
still look to be in merely intermediate 
reactions and to have further possi- 
bilities for resumption of the advance 
later on. 


Rails that Covered Interest 


In spite of the difficulties which 
the railroads have had to face this 
year, it is interesting to note that 
for the first four months of 1935 a 
slightly larger percentage of major 
systems covered their full interest 
requirements than in the previous 
year. The following table indicates 
a few of the more important roads 
which are still covering their interest, 
even though such results are not uni- 
versally as good as in 1934. 


Times 

Charges 

Road Covered 
1935 
Louisville & Nashville............. 1.57 1.24 
Norfolk & Western................. 6.77 6.22 
I Bons noe wammbenes 1.22 1.21 
ie pene sic Sue eh nario cmetaig 1.34 1.37 
CE 26 i nlive dtfacnin ee cs itactine Btacaiorta 1.90 1.45 
Wheeleg ee eee 3.05 2.10 


The same source of compilation 
shows the following among those 
roads falling behind on full bond 
interest earnings but “still in the 











What 12 Stocks 
Do Experts Favor? 


ik ppoowetn the past four weeks the stock 
recommendations of leading financial 
authorities have centered about 12 issues. 
The names of these favored stocks and 
the prices at which they are recommended 
are given in the current UNITED 
OPINION Bulletin. 

Experience has shown that stocks rec- 
ommended by three or more financial 
experts almost invariably show better 
than average appreciation. 

O introduce to you the UNITED 

OPINION method of stock forecast- 
ing—so successful during the past 16 
years—we shall be glad to send you 
without obligation this list of 12 out- 
standing stocks—a list available through 
no other source. 


Send for Bulletin F.M.41 FREE! 


(Please print name and address) 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury A Boston , Mass. 
(A EERE 














2 wEEKS free TRIAL 
GARTLEY’S 


Weekly Stock 
Market Review 
market situations 
and stock price 


trends, compiled by H. M. rewrten an out- 

standing authority on technical interpre- 

tation of stock price movements. 
INC, 


H. M. GARTLEY. 
76 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK 


















A technical week- 
ly digest and re- 
view of current 














running,’ so to speak: Atchison, 
Erie, New York Central, Nickel 
Plate and Southern Pacific. 


Columbia Broadcasting 


In spite of numerous stock expan- 
sions and split-ups, Columbia Broad- 
casting System still has less than 
500,000 shares of Class A and less 
than 400,000 shares of Class B stock 
outstanding. There is little difference 
between the two classes of stock and 
they are the sole capitalization. The 
company, which is one of the most 
important in the field of commercial 
radio broadcasting, of course, doubled 
its profit last year and showed $2.67 
a share on the combined stocks for 
the year. 

The shares are not listed, but are 
traded actively over the counter and 
may appear on the Big Board some 
day. They have had a considerable 
rise in recent months and are cur- 
rently around 30. There seems good 
basis for anticipating continued ex- 
pansion of revenue for the company 
and we suggest purchases for long- 
term speculation on a scale down, 
especially 6n Summer recession when 
broadcasting revenue generally falls 
off in a seasonal movement. 
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INVESTMENT HINTS 


and other valuable information on 
trading methods in our helpful 
booklet, sent on request. 


Ask for J-6 
100 SHARE OR ODD LOTS 


(isto e (HaPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 




















Profit First—Then Pay! 


WE WILL WIRE YOU (COLLECT) 
The Name of a Popular Listed Stock 
($30-$50) WHICH WE CONSIDER 
AN OUTSTANDING BARGAIN 
With the Understanding That as Soon 
AS IT SELLS 3 POINTS ABOVE OUR 
Purchase Price You Will Send Us 
$20 for a Month’s Subscripticn to 


The Daily Stock Market Guide 


WHICH TELLS YOU EVERY DAY 
WHEN TO BUY AND WHERE TO SELL 
38 POPULAR MARKET LEADERS 


Service Free Till Stock Makes Good 


The Financial Advisory Service, Inc. 
32 Broadway, New York 
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20 
No 
5 
No 
100 
10 
No 
No 
No 
10 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
1 
100 


Thous. Book 


Earns 


Shares Value 1934 


746 
841 
1,500 
4,153 
2,402 
1,331 
2,474 
600 
1,971 
1,008 
768 
10,041 
1,711 
1,830 
450 
18,662 
3,134 
400 
8,674 
4,143 
587 
2,427 
2,665 
225 


1,098 
2,563 
438 
2,098 
3,195 
4,397 
1,151 
736 
745 
5,000 
965 
512 
195 
1,123 
1,800 
7,655 
4,348 
986 
11,739 
954 
2,636 
33,673 
11,477 
13,996 
2,665 
4,683 
2,530 
450 
1,000 
6,727 


515 
1,689 
700 
953 
11,066 


2,251 
1,219 
3,394 
1,511 


386 
28,846 
5,251 
662 
42,742 
321 
2,000 
1,826 
1,156 
1,494 
2,372 
2,487 


$0.62 
4.93 
1.284 
1.127 
6.83 
0.797 
6.72 
8.90¢ 
11.127 
“Nil 
5.917 
0.11 
0.50 
1.63 
3.84 
6.52 
4.41 
20.647 
0.224 
0.81" 
1.717° 
0.33 
2.07 
16.217” 


4.637 
2.41F 
4.37 
0.91 
1.877 
1.02 
3.06 
7.408 
4.25 
0.65 


4.28° 
0.86* 
7.387 
1.59 
4.07 
3.65 
2.19 
12.49 
0.24 
4.12 
0.89 
0.057 
2.18 
0.027 
4.02 
1.02 
3.16 
3.727 
0.847* 
0.297 


3.387 
1.177 
1.64 
4.07 
3.63 


6.28 
0.78 
1.627 
2.097 


0.777 
0.59 
2.12 
3.57! 
2.00 
1.507 
1.32 
0.48, 6 m 
0.41 
21 0.69F 
0.22+ 
155 0.437 


Earns, 1935 
m=months 


"1.7048 
0.987, 4 m 
0.127, 3 m 

0.19, 3 m 


Addressograph- Mult. 

Air Reduction 

Alaska Juneau 

Alleghany Corp. (r) 

Allied Chemical 

Allis Chalmers 

American Can 

Amer. Car & Foundry 
Amer. & Foreign Power... 
American International 
Amer. Locomotive 
American Radiator 

Amer. Rolling Mill 

Amer. Smelting & Refin... 
Amer. Sugar Refining 
Amer. Tel. & Tel 
American Tobacco “B”.... 
Amer. Woolen 

Anaconda Copper 

Armour of III 

Assoc. Dry Goods 
Atchison, Topeka, & S. F.. 
Atlantic Refining 


- Auburn Automobile 


Baldwin Locomotive (r)... 
Baltimore & Ohio 
Beechnut Packing 

Bendix Aviation 
Bethlehem Steel 

Borden Company 
Borg-Warner 
Brook.-Manhattan Transit. . 
Brook. Union Gas 
Burroughs Add. Machine.. 


California Packing 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale... 
Case, }. 

Cerro de Pasco 

Chesapeake Corp 
Chesapeake & Ohio 
Chrysler Corp 

Coca-Cola 

Columbia Gas & Elec 
Commercial Credit 
Commercial Solvents 
Commonwealth & Southern 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 
Consolidated Oil 
Continental Can 
Continental Oil (Del.)..... 
Corn Prod. Refining 
Crucible Steel 

Cuban American Sugar.... 
Curtiss-Wright 


Delaware & Hudson Co... 
Del., Lack. & Western 
Diamond Match 

Dome Mines 


Eastman Kodak 

Elec. Auto-Lite 

Electric Power & Light... 
Erie R. R 

General Asphalt 

General Electric 

General Foods 

General Mills 

General Motors 

General Railway Signal.... 
Gillette Safety Razor 
Gold Dust 

Goodrich, B. F 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber.. 
Graham-Paige Motors 
Great Northern Pfd 


Long Term 
Price Range 


38- 


34- 
51- 
355- 


104- 


101- 
87- 
82- 

249- 
97- 


85- 
99- 
515- 
120- 
112- 
51- 
141- 
191- 
140- 
71- 
63- 
30- 
182- 
46- 
92- 
63- 
126- 
122- 
24- 
30- 


226- 
170- 
30- 
47- 
231- 


265- 
174- 
104- 
94- 
83- 
96- 
78- 
89- 
92- 
153- 
143- 
82- 
106- 
155- 


61 
155- 


3; 
223- 31; 


4; 
& 
42; 
4; 


"29-34 
'28-’34* 
29-34 
29-34 
"29-’34 
29-34 


; ’27-34 


— £235; 
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— 
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— to 
CrxrmOhD 


rw 


we we we OH Ot oe wt we we we 


—s 
LIAL O 


nS —" —_ > — 
Se AmnhNPOYKHHAK NOM 


“ee 


se: 
8; 
10; 
6; 
ee 
a5: 
8; 
Zz 
4 he 
5; 
8; 
19; 
28 ; 


°29-"34 
°29~-’34 
"28-34 
28-34 
°29~"34 
°29~’34 
’28-’34 


’26-"34 
"26-34 
’28-"34 
’29-34 
"27-34 
"30-’34 
"25-34 
°29-34 
’29-34 
25-34 
’29-"34 
°29~"34 
°28-’34 
°28-34 
’28-’34 
26-34 
26-34 


: °20-'34 
: 28-734 


°29-34 
"29-34 
’29-34 
"30-34 
’27-"34 
29-34 
29-34 
’28-34 
29-34 
’29~"34 
29-34 
"30-34 
’29-34 
’28-34 
°29~34 


6; °25-'34 
; 27-34 
; °28-'34 
; °29-"34 
; 27-34 

1; ’25-’34 


5; 


27-34 


Prices 1935 Approx. Yield 


High Low Prices 


1lKR- 8 
145% -1043% 
20%- 15% 
l%- % 
1564-125 
23%- 12 
144 -110 
20%- 10 
5%- 2 
7Y- 
20%4- 
16%- 
24 - 
47%- 


130%- 98% 
9434- 743% 
4% 


3% 
135%- 7% 
555%- 3534 
28 - 21% 
2934- 15 


6%- 1% 
15 - 7% 
90 - 72 
17%4- 11% 
343%- 21% 
25%4- 21 
41Y4- 28% 
44%- 36% 
61%4- 43 
173%- 13% 
42Y4- 33% 
16%- 8% 
63 - 4534 
633%4- 385% 
447%- 36 
453%- 37% 
515%- 31 

-161% 

8 - 3% 
481%4- 39% 
23%- 17% 

1%- % 
27 - 15% 
10%- 6% 
88 - 62% 
23 - 15% 
76%- 62 
25%4- 14 

8Y%4- 5% 

3 - 2 


43%4- 23% 
19%- 11 

32%4- 26% 
4314- 3414 
105%- 865% 


14914-1104, 
29° - 1934 

3%- 1% 
14 - 7% 
19%- 1134 
27%- 20% 
371%4- 32% 
70 - 59% 
3414- 2654 


16%- 

18 - 14% 
11%- 7% 
26%- 15% 
3%- 1% 
21%- 9% 


%o 


14 
29 
7.0 
40 
37 


= 


{ 


_— 


Awmwy 


> i ep ty 


> by ty 


i ae A ~ aw we 


yy 


ae 


tDeficit. *Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. 
(e) Year ended April 30. (f) Year ended May 31. (g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended 
October 31. (p) Year ended November 30. (q) Before charges for depletion. (r) Company reported in receivership or re-organization. (s) Partly esti- 
mated. (t) Plus 1 per cent. in stock. (u) Plus 2 per cent. in stock. 
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Thous. Book Earns Earns, 1935 Div. Long Term Prices 1 A m. Xt 
) Par Shares Value 1934 m=months Rate Price Range High pa Prices va 
| No 702 $5 $5.53 $1.69, 3 m Hershey Chocolate........ 3 144- 26; ’27-34 134- 73} 
me 100 400 112 1.037 0.557, 5 m Hudson & Manhattan...... ™ 74- 4; ’24-’34 yd iy, " ; a 
ai No 1,545 16 2.107 0:15. 3m. Hetdson Motor:............ > 100- 3; ’27-’34 12%4- 6% 8 
0 100 350 i ig eer Interboro Rapid Transit (r) .. 59- 2; ’29-’34 16%- 8 13 
No 703 49 9.38 2.47, 3 m_ Int. Business Machines.... 6u 255- 52; ’29-'34 et ian 177 54 
4 No 4,246 55 Re. eghatens Int. Harvester ............ 0.60 142- 10; ’28-34 46%4- 34% 44 1.3 
29 No 14,584 11 1.14 0.30, 3 m_ Int. Nickel of Canada..... 0.60 73- 4; ’28-’34 293%%- 22% 28 2.2 
0 No 6,400 39 0.32 Oe, Simm Ime Be, @ Fer: ....:. oe. = 149- 3; ’29-’34 1034- 5% 10 oe: 
4.0) No 750 34 0.22 0.15, 3 m Johns-Manville ........... 0.25 243- 10; ’29-’34 573%- 38% 52 0.5 
- No 1,110 15 1.07* 0.06,6 m Kelvinator Corp............ 0.50 91- 3; ’26-’34 18%4- 12 14 J 
37 No 10,769 29 ee eee Kennecott Copper ......... 0.60 105- 5; ’29-’34 ie. 1394 18 33 
ss 10 5,518 17 OM) cetelagee Bowen. $1 Se oink de kc cs eee 1 92- 6; ’26-’34 2414- 193% 24 4.2 
. No 1,831 26 232 1.30,6 m Kroger Grocery ........... 1.60a 132- 10; ’28-’34 29 - 22% 28 5.6 
. 3 Zz 38 ee Aas, Liggett & Myers “B”...... Sa 128- 34; ’24-’34 115%- 9 1 4 
. No 1,464 49 4.50) ye ee ere 2 96- 8; ’29-’34 Bi. at 40 30 
“* 25 522 42 2.07 0.58, 3 m Loose-Wiles Biscuit ....... 2 87- 16; ’29-’34 41%4- 33 40 5.0 
33 10 1,872 18 it an eon Lorillard Tobacco......... 1.20 32- 8; ’29-’34 22 - 18% 20 6.0 
72 No 300 58 ee ee McKeesport Tin Plate..... 4 104- 28; 28-34 16%- 903 ; 
55 No 627 62 0.03 0.28, 3 m Mack Truck al i ots is ae 1 115- 10; ’28-’34 y+ to “a $0 
7 No 1,502 41 2.02 1.95» jE OL a 2 256- 17; ’29-’34 444%4- 30% 42 48 
10 1,858 30 0.45 0.15+, 3 m Mid-Continent Pet......... 0.15 45- 4; ’26-’34 13%- 9% 12 |e 
100 828 25 21.48} 9.017, 4m Missouri Pacific (r)...... so 101- 1; ’29-’34 3 - 1% 2 naa 
tA No 4,517 25 0.18 1.72 Montgomery Ward........ ny 157- 4; ’28-’34 30%4- 21% 27 pee 
1 No 2,730 14 0.6172 0.367, 6 m Nash Motors.............. 1 119- 8; ’26-’33 19%4- 11 13 77 
), 10 6,289 15 ne National Biscuit........... 1.60 237- 20; ’28-34*  31%- 22% 30 5.3 
No 1,628 20 0.89 0.12,3 m Nat. Cash Register........ 0.50 149- 5; ’26-’34 1834- 13% 18 2.8 
No 6,263 11 sae Nat. Dairy Products....... 1.20 87- 10; ’29-’34 17%- 12% 16 7 
i No 2,022 17 5.51 0.65, 3 m National Distillers Products 2 125- 13; ’28-’34*  2014- 23% 26 7.7 
3.4 No 5,456 21 0.85 0.85¢ Nat. Power & Light....... 0.80 2- 6; ’26-'34 9%4- 4% 9 8.9 
i 25 =2,157 50 281 1.56.3 m National Steel............. 1.25a 77- 13; ’29-'34 50%- 40% 49 25 
ne No 5,041 141 1.527 0.527, 4m New York Central......... e 257- 8; ’29-’34 21%4- 12% 17 be: 
64 100 1,571 103 6.427 1.547, 3 m N. Y., N. Haven& Hartford .. 133- 6; ’29-’34 8i44- 2% 4 me 
3.8 No 8,603 27 1.04 1.074 North American.......... 1 187- 10; ’26-’34 18%- 9 17 5.9 
i 25 6,261 29 1.53 0.40,3 m_ Pacific Gas & Electric..... 1.50 99- 12; ’27-’34 25%4- 13% 24 6.3 
38 No 15,000 a 0.497 0.08}, 3 m Packard Motors........... ae 33- 2; ’29-'34 SR- 3% 4 Da 
, 50 13,168 89 1.43 0.46,4 m Pennsylvania R. R......... 1 110- 6; ’29-’34 25%- 17% 22 4.6 
44 No 5,503 31 re Cate Public Service of N. J..... 2.40 138- 28; ’27-’34 3934- 2034 38 6.2 
4 g 
40 No 3,820 67 0.77 0.18, 3 m Pullman Incorporated...... 3 99- 3; ’27-’34 52%- 34 39 7a 
7) No 13,131 Nil 0.107 0.02, 3 m Radio Corporation......... a 115- 3; 29-34 6%- 4 6 
* 1 1,291 Nil 0.0174 0.394 Remington Rand Inc...... ay 58- 1; ’27-'34 114%- 7 9 ai 
67 10 9,000 15 oe oS Swale Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 3 66- 27; ’29-’34 52 - 43% 50 6.0 
25 No 4,795 39 235° 3.13 Sears. Roemuck:........<5. 0.75 198- 10; ’27-’34 435%- 31 42 1.9 
37 15 31,154 20 i i ree Socony-Vacuum ........... 0.60 21- 5; ’31-’34 15%4- 11 13 4.6 
= No 746 32 1.95* ean South Porto Rico Sugar... 2 49- 4; ’27-'34 28%- 20 25 8.0. 
43 25 3,184 25 er Southern Cal. Edison...... 1.50 92- 10; ’27-’34 205%- 10% 19 7.9 
44 100 3,772 193 0.11 0.957, 4m Southern Pacific........... Sa 158- 6; ’29-’34 19%- 12% 18 
ee 100 1,298 163 4.467 1.92+, 4 m Southern Railway ......... 64 165- 2; ’28-’34 16%4- 6 y sua 
40 No 12,645 4. 1.06 0.23, 3 m Standard Brands.......... 1 89- 8; 26-34 19%- 13% 16 6.3 
ee No 2,162 64 Wats ak tates Standard Gas & Electric... .. 244- 3; ’29-’34 4y%- 1% 4 aes 
3.0 No 13,103 43 1.41 0.37, 3 m Standard Oil of California.. 1 82- 15; ’26-’34 38%- 27% 34 2.9 
LZ 25 25,856 44 fee | cones Standard Oil of New Jersey 1.25a 85- 19; ’29-’34 50%4- 35% 47 2.6 
40 10 je 17 4.79 1.46, 3 m. Sterling Products.......... 3.80 67- 46; 733-34 67 - 58% 63 6.0 
5 1,247 ° 9 0.46 0.40,3 m Stewart-Warner .......... 4, 77- 2; ’29-'34 12%- 6% 10 a 
25 9,350 35 a Ae ee Texas Corporation......... 1 75- 9; ’26-34 23%- 16% 20 5.0 
No 3,840 15 1.81 0.404, 3 m Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 2 85- 12; ’26-’34 3634- 283% 35 5.2 
a No 2,412 17 1.45 0.98,3 m Timken Roller Bearing.... 1.25a 139- 8; ’29-’34 40%- 28% 39 3.3 
2 No 23,622 6 So ae gi a er 0.30 67- 2; ’29-’34 7 - 4% 6 5.0 
- No 666 29 3.62 1.01, 3 m Underwood-Elliott Fisher.. 2 182- 7; ’28-'34 6914- 53% 67 3.0 
25 No 9,001 25 2.28 0.59, 3 m Union Carbide & Carbon... 1.60 140- 16; ’29-’34 63%4- 44 61 2.7 
sais 25 4,386 28 0.66 0.31, 3 m Union Oil of California.... 1 58- 8; ’28-34 20%- 14% 18 5.6 
a5 100 2,223 199 6.63 O36, 3m Unin Peete’. ......2.5..% 6 298- 27; ’29-34. 11h4- 82% = 105 5.7 
: 5 2,087 | 0.017, 4 m 0.04,3 m United Aircraft ........... eA 162- 7; ’29-’34* 15%- 9% 13 vee 
No 14,530 32 0.17 0.02,3 m United Corporation........ sg 76- 2; ’29-'34 44%- 1% 4 ee 
No 2,925 55 4.15 Sy ee OO 3 159- 10; ’26-’34 92%4- 71% 87 KK 
; No 23.252 11 1.19 1.174 United Gas Improvement... - 9; °29-34 15%- 9% 14 7.1 
2.4 No 391 33 0) “Re ere U. S. Industrial Alcohol... 2 244- 13; ’28-'34 461%4- 35% 42 48 
5.0 No 397 9 8.644" 1.89¢,6m _ U. S. Leather............. a 51- 1; 28-34 8%- 3% 7 sais 
44 20 600 36 _ ae U. S. Pipe & Foundry..... 0.50 56- 6; 28-34 22 - 14% 19 2.6 
49 No 837 20 0.557 0.094, 3m U.S. Realty & Improve... .. 120- 2; ’29-’34 i Bes 4 ee 
3.7 No 1,464 10 cl re Eh ics, NN Stale icin wisia.a'N'e + 65- 1; ’29-’34 17%- 9% 12 athe 
6.7 50 529 78 8.35 3.22,5m U. S. Smelting, R. & M... 6a 141- 10; ’32-34 124%- 95 108 5.6 
7.0 100 =8,703 = 173 5.39F oy a Se ae gS ae. a ree Ya 262- 21; ’29-’34 40%- 27% 35 aan 
vee 100 1,045 195 2.15 0.20,3 m Western Union............ ei 272- 12; ’28-’34 35%- 20% 34 aad 
No 3,172 16 0.21 0.06+, 3 m Westinghouse Air Brake... 0.50 68- 9; ’27-'34 27 - 18 24 2.0 
ey 66 0.047 0.87, 3 m Westinghouse Electric..... y 293- 16; ’28-’34 573%- 32% 56 os 
10 = 9,750 18 oo eee akeee Woolworth, F. W......... 2.40 104- 22; ’29-34 65%4- 51 62 38 
Fe tDeficit. *Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. 
ath (e) Year ended April 30. (f) Year ended May 31. (g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 39. (n) Year ended 


October 31. (p) Year ended November 30. (q) Before charges for depletion. (r) Company reported in receivership or re-organization. (s) Partly esti- 
mated. (t) Plus 1 per cent. in stock. (u) Plus 2 per cent. in stock. 
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"Whatever shall we do?" 


The first question of a 
family whom death has 
robbed of its bread-win- 
ner. 


GROUP 
INSURANCE 


answers the question in 
advance. It brings quick 
dollars to meet pressing 
needs, 


Full information ready 
for Employers 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 
HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. J. 
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SIX 
Back-Dividend 
Preferreds 


RICHARD S. WALLACE 


value in a preferred stock whose 

dividends are cumulative than in 
oné where the company is under no 
obligation to pay up any arrears on 
“passed dividends” when business 
and profits again improve. 

It is important to realize, how- 
ever, that this value is merely po- 


Test is always more potential 


Such stocks, while still quite 
speculative, have opportunities not 
only for large market appreciation 
but also for a high theoretical yield, 
when, as and if accumulated dividends 
are paid up and the stock returned 
to its normal dividend rate. On such 
a basis it seems logical to base the 
possible yield of the stock’s full divi- 
dend on the current market price, 
less accumulated dividends, since if 
such arrears are repaid they reduce 
the theoretical price paid for the 
stock. 

American Steel Foundries 


American Steel Foundries 7 per 
cent. preferred stock, for instance, is 
selling at around 90 but there are 
over $10 in back dividends due on 
the issue. If these are paid up, the 
theoretical purchase price would thus 
be reduced to under 80. And if the 
regular rate of $7 per share were 
then resumed, the yield would be 
around 9 per cent., instead of 
8 per cent. on the actual current 
price of 90. 

This stock is currently paying $2 
per share per annum so that there 
is a small yield even at present. Last 
year showed a small profit, after three 








DETAILS ON THE BACK-DIVIDEND LIST 


Cum. 
Div. 
$7 


Company 
Am. Steel Foundries..... 
Associated Dry Goods... 
Bucyrus-Erie 
Goodrich Tire 
Pure Oil 
Remington Rand 


(d) Deficit. 


Divs. 
Due 
$12 


Earned Earned 
1930 1934 Price 


$44 $4 $91 
21 25 2 57 
13 36 4d 
28 26d 9d 
15 23 3d 
26 9 11 


Cur. Price Less 


Ac. Div. 
$79 
36 
84 71 
aS 16 
65 50 
84 58 








tential. A cumulative proviso is 
merely the promise to reimburse the 
holder for passed dividends before 
anything is again paid on the com- 
mon stock. The chief factor in 
evaluating such a proviso is thus the 
ability of the company to make its 
come-back at some future date. 

There are, for instance, many 
cumulative preferred stocks available 
in the open market at prices far be- 
low the amount of accumulated divi- 
dends due. Such issues must be con- 
sidered ultra-radical speculations, 
because it is highly problematical 
that such back payments can ever be 
made up, without resorting to some 
form of receivership or capital re- 
adjustment. 

In the current article, however, we 
may consider a few preferred issues 
where the amount of accumulated 
back dividends is not too large and 
where the company has at least a fair 
chance of being able to make up the 
previous deficits and repay the ac- 
cumulations. 


annual deficits, and there are less 
than 60,000 shares of the preferred 
outstanding. 

Associated Dry Goods Corpora- 
tion has less than 60,000 shares of 
second preferred following the 135,- 
000 shares of first preferred. The 
latter issue has begun paying up on 
accumulations, but they still stand 
at about $12 per share. The second 
preferred, on which nothing has been 
paid since 1932, owes $21 per share 
in back dividends. Earnings im- 
proved last year and there are at least 
fair chances for eventual repayment 
of the back dividends. 


Bucyrus-Erie 

Bucyrus-Erie Company, chiefly a 
manufacturer of excavating equip- 
ment, has only 68,000 shares of 7 
per cent. cumulative, first preferred 
stock outstanding. Dividends are 
currently being paid at a rate of only 
$2 per share per annum and there 
are still over $12 a share due. There 
is a larger issue of junior preferred 
















































































































e but dividends on the latter stock are 
it not cumulative. en “— ” 
mee 7 CHEMICAL 
‘ B. F. Goodrich, a leader in the tire ( 
j and rubber field, has $38,000,000 in B ANK 
h bonds ahead of the approximately 
" 300,000 shares of 7 per cent., cumula- & 
. tive preferred stock on which nothing TRUST GOMPANY 
has been paid since 1931. The com- 165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
f ny has not shown a profit since ___ Established 1824 
1929 and the future outlook is, of CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
e - At the close of business, June 29, 1935 
‘ course, problematical. The losses ASSETS 
have been reduced moderately in the on ami Dew Seni Eeehe2- ee ee $115,443,113.19 
past couple of years but financial Direct and/or Fully Guaranteed 173,390.229.43 
o,° ° . ’ ans 74,252.82 
position is not particularly strong. Eligible Paper cad Short Term Notes... Asana 
r The stock is available at a consider- State and Municipal Bonds...............cecceeeeeeeees 30.525,078.98 
S . : Other Bonds and Investments... .<..:....ccccecsccecee 12.242,872.31 
able discount, however, and is a : NE ME AEM s ciadagns os<ssujacereresseeccéeuns 87,880.544.89 
@ ; ; : Banking Houses Owned 492,907.84 
| rather drastic speculation, with profit Other Real Estate Owned 6,802,400.34 
. possibilities large in case of a real Mortgages Owned 5,845.800.83 
° ‘ redits Grante MD. FACCEPTANCES ... co ccccccccccccccccccecs 175,094. 
, business recovery. Other Assets n ‘ 2.491,057.92 
S Pure Oil $563,203,978.31 
: ‘ Capital Stock 
e Pure Oil Company, one of the Surplus ,009.000. a 
( well-integrated companies in its in- Posey tT Hse EM yt 
f dustry, has about $30,000,000 of Reserved: Taxes. Interest, etc oo 10,462,265.35 
sc. Acceptances Outstanding $6,568,375. 
t bonds ahead of three preferred AS (less own acceptances held in portfolio) 988.544.17 5,579,831.18 
sues, the latter at cumulative divi- Other Liabilities 1,785,495.17 
? SI Deposits (including Official and Certified Checks Out- 
2 dend rates of 8, 6 and 5% per cent., standing $4,762,284.45) ..... owe 475,751,324 37 
e respectively. The $6 issue is the ~ $563,203,978.31 
i largest but 1S outstanding in amount e7,.-§, Government Obligations and other securities carried at 
e ff of less than 170,000 shares. reap fhe aol py egge Maga onal ny agg 
~ Full preferred dividends have not Charter Member New York Clearing House Association 
been earned for several years and \ Member Federal Reserve System 
1934 showed a small deficit, but the . 
current year may well disclose new 
improvement if recent trends con- 
tinue. — 
oe Pm GENERAL 
Remington Rand, one of the lead- BENEFICIAL INDUSTRIAL 
ers in the field of office equipment and AN MILLS 
supplies, has a funded debt of over LOAN GORPORATION ‘ INC. 
$17,000,000 ahead of the 157,000 Etcidend Pécs 20d Coneacution 
s shares of 7 per cent., $100-par, cumu- 
‘ lative preferred stock. The latter EGULAR quarterly Common Stock Dividend 
3S issue carries dividend accumulations dividends have been de- Chenu ot Cnt 
. : irectors oO enera 1s, ne., announce 
d of about $26 per share and there 1S clared by the board of direc- the declaration of the regular quarterly divi- 
also a small amount of second pre- wre, a follows: fF ES 
L- ferred with accumulations. Preferred Stock Series A, 87%4c " all yore re -— at the 
. : close of business July 15, 5 ecks wil 
f Earning record has been irregular, per share be mailed. Transfer books will not be closed. 
: with deficits in 1931 and 1932. For Common Stock 37}4c per share | w " . aa consecutive dividend on 
. enerai Villis ommon. 
e the fiscal year ending March 3lst, Both dividends are payable (Signed) KARL E. HUMPHREY, 
n 1934, however, there was a good re- july 30, 1935 to stock- Treasurer. 
d covery to a profitable basis, and for holders of record at close of : 
d the fiscal period recently ended net business July 15, 1935 gent 
n was further increased to the best re 
. A. Bamey. 
e since 1929, even though total profit aaa WHY NOT 
1- was still under $2,000,000. Plans are NOW? 
t under way for clearing up preferred scene amanemnstennanasn 
it accumulations by an exchange of 
stock. In an den rospects 7 ear LOEW’S INCORPORATED 
CK. in any » prospe Pp “THEATRES EVERYWHERE" S 
satisfactory and the company, and July Sth, 1935 4 
also the stock, should share in any THE, Board of Directors on July 3rd. 1935 s 
a further improvement in business. a share on the outstanding $6.50 Cumnula ‘ 
™ : : : tive Preferr tock of this Company, pay- FS 
r As previously indicated, such able on August 15th, 1935 to stockholders i 
/ stocks as we have here mentioned of record at the close of business on July N 
d f sderati erage 26th. 1935. Checks will be mailed x 
are for consideration on a basis 0 DAVID BERNSTEIN 4 
e speculation, but from such a stand- Vice-President & Treasurer 
y point they would seem to offer op- 
e portunities, especially for inclusion in w 
e portfolios which are already well Please mention. Forbes when writing to advertisers 
d diversified. 
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News of the 
Motor World 


NORMAN G. SHIDLE 


Optimists Topped 


The automobile industry in 1935 
will outstrip even the most optimistic 
predictions about production made 
last January. Then, a total of 3,500,- 
000 vehicles was considered the top 
possibility. 

_With only half the year gone, 
about 2,375,000 cars and trucks al- 
ready have been turned out, an in- 
crease of 32 per cent. over the first 
half of 1934. 

If the July-December output equals 
the 1934 last half, the 3,500,000 
figure will be nearly reached. A last- 
half gain over 1934 of 20 per cent. 
would bring the 1935 twelve-month 
total close to 3,700,000—which is 
about as good a guess as anybody 
can make at this time. 


Increases on Sound Basis 


To the credit of the industry are 
the sound methods by which this 
enormous first-half production total 
has been rolled up. 

In general, dealers have not been 
overstocked, although used cars have 
been piled up too fast in some cases. 
Many of these used cars were traded 
in at fairly high figures—and under 
the code, too!—so that moving them 
without incurring losses will be diffi- 
cult. Progress is being made, how- 
ever, and practical factory support is 
being rendered. 

Between 250,000 and 300,000 new 
cars probably were added to dealer 
stocks between January 1 and July 
1, which is not excessive when the 
greatly increased rate of sale this 
year is considered. The time for de- 
pleting these stocks is at hand, never- 
theless, and the most important part 
of the individual dealer’s profit and 
loss story for 1935 will be written 
in the next three months. 


Speed Advertising 


State motor-vehicle commissioners 
in conference assembled recently 
passed another resolution condemning 
speed advertising for automobiles. 
They had taken similar action before. 


Examination of automobile adver- 
tising this year will show a definite 
decrease in the emphasis placed on 
speed as such—and most manufac- 
turers, so far as I can find out, plan 
to decrease that emphasis even fur- 
ther. Not only that. Many of them 
have already begun to talk about 
those points in their cars which stim- 
ulate safe and courteous driving. 

There is still a belief on the part 
of many executives, however, that 
the average owner does want to be 
able to say that his car will out- 
perform his neighbor’s; that the 
competitive stimulus in buying is very 
important. I wish Forpes readers 
would give me their opinions on this 
point. 


21 States Compel Safety Glass 


The number of states with laws 
requiring installation of safety glass 
in motor vehicles has more than dou- 
bled as the result of legislation en- 
acted since the beginning of 1935. 
Thirteen states have passed such laws 
this year, bringing the total number 
of states having compulsory safety- 
glass laws to twenty-one. 

In Massachusetts, Michigan, Ne- 
braska, New York and Pennsylvania 
the laws on this subject became 
effective some time ago; in Dela- 
ware, Iowa, Maryland, New Jersey, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma and West 
Virginia they took effect on July 1, 
1935. 

A safety-glass law becomes effect- 
ive five months or more from now 
in Colorado, Connecticut, Indiana, 
Missouri, New Hampshire, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Vermont and Vir- 
ginia. 


Diesels Again 


Every time the commercial future 
of the diesel engine is argued—and 
that is very often these days—some 
one pertinently says: 

“Even if the diesel should be made 
entirely satisfactory for passenger- 
car as well as widespread truck use, 
our legislators would dissipate its 
chief advantage by taxing the low- 
priced fuels it uses so that they would 
become high priced. The more wide- 
spread diesel use becomes, the quick- 
er will the state and national govern- 
ments turn to its fuel as a source of 
revenue. Already there are signs 0! 
that.” 

There is no doubt whatever of the 
soundness of this prediction. The 
diesel advocates, however, claim in- 
herent advantages for the diesel en- 
tirely aside from its ability to run on 
fuel oils. The diesel actually gives 
more miles per gallon, they point out, 
thus making it economical even if the 
price per gallon of its fuel were the 
same as that of gasoline. 
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